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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
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adult series: ‘The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarteriy, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action”? regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 














Finding 


REAL SECURITY 


You will find this article helpful in preparing 
the lesson, “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” for Oc- 
tober 28 (International Lesson Series), page 31. 


SECURITY is one of the most familiar words in 
the language of our day. We meet it everywhere 
—in newspapers, in magazines, in books. We are 
confronted by it on the streets and in our churches. 
But the persistent presence of this word, instead 
of being proof of our achievement of the reality for 
which it stands, rather indicates the opposite. 

“Thou hast taught me speech,” said Caliban to 
his master, “and the profit of it is that I can curse.” 
“Thou hast taught us to do the impossible,” we 
might say to the great god, progress, “and the 
profit of it is that we are scared.” In fact, in spite 
of all our efforts at security, ours is perhaps the 
most frightened generation that our world has 
known. 

Now since there is a constructive use of fear, 
our sense of insecurity need not be a dead loss. 
Because man felt insecure in the presence of such 
deadly scourges as cholera, small pox, and yellow 
fever, he rose up against them to their destruction. 
To feel secure in our present plight would be more 
tragic than to feel insecure. A false sense of secu- 
rity has resulted in countless disasters. 

In A Night to Be Remembered the author tells 
again of the part that overconfidence played in the 
sinking of the Titanic. Never did any group feel 
more secure than those who set sail on that un- 
sinkable vessel. But for their superlative sense of 
security, that grim tragedy might have been 
averted. Our sense of insecurity, if faced aright, 
might prove an asset rather than a liability. We 
are seeking security today because we must. 


WHERE SHALL WE F np It? 
But where shall we find real security? It is not 
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only trite to say that we cannot find it in the realm 
of things, it is also tragic. For many millions still 
believe that security is a child of circumstances. 
These are certain that if they could only get into 
a situation where their salaries or pensions were 
large enough, where life would be one round of 
entertainment, where they could have plenty to 
eat and drink, they would then feel perfectly 
secure. 

If security were a matter of circumstances, it 
would be easy to distinguish the secure from the 
insecure. All that would be necessary would be 
to look about in our own communities and pick 
out those in good health, with good salaries, with 
large bank accounts, with shining Cadillacs, and 
put them on one side. Then pick out those without 
those “advantages” and put them on the other 
side. Then we could say, “These sons of good for- 
tune feel perfectly secure while the sons of ill 
fortune feel insecure.” But that would not work. 
I daresay we could find a greater sense of security 
among the denizens of a hobo camp than in a 
millionaires’ club. 


FaItH In Gop 


Where then shall we find real security? We find 
it through a vital faith in God, and we find it no- 
where else. This is a truth that sings its way 
throughout the Bible. The twelve spies who ex- 
plored the Promised Land saw the same giants. 
Ten of them had no faith and were therefore ut- 
terly terrified. But two, seeing in the light of God 
these same giants, counted them not as liabilities 
but as assets: “They are bread for us.” 

Here is a man living in Jerusalem during the 
darkest of days. Only a few miles away is the 
army of Assyria. The leader of that army knows 
that humanly speaking that city has no more 
chance of survival than would a cobweb in a 
hissing hurricane. Yet Isaiah views the situation 
with confident heart and quiet eyes. This he does 
because with the ear of faith he hears God speak- 
ing (see Isaiah 37: 21-29). 














This sense of security is a part of the music of 
the Psalms. Here, for instance, is a gallant singer 
who is facing inevitable disaster. All about him 
is terror, but he walks with an assured step. This 
he does because he is not alone. 


The Lorp of hosts is with us; 
the God of Jacob is our refuge. 


He further declares: 


Therefore we will not fear though the earth should 
change, 
though the mountains shake in the heart of the 
sea. 


It is evident that the faith in God that brings 
this sense of security is not born of a conviction 
that God is going to save us from the rude storms 
that beat upon other lives. In his last prayer with 
his friends, Jesus prayed that these might be kept, 
but he did not ask that they be coddled. “I do not 
pray that thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the 
evil one.” We can know security not by escaping 
suffering and danger but by meeting and master- 
ing them in the power of God. 


An ACTIVE FAITH 


This faith that brings security is not merely 
passive but active. When Paul was on that doomed 
ship where every man had lost hope, he betook 
himself to prayer. Perhaps he prayed first for his 
fellow Christians and himself. But he could not 
stop there. He went on to pray for the soldiers and 
the sailors, for every man on board. At last there 
came a triumphant answer. “Do not be afraid, 
Paul; you must stand before Caesar; and lo, God 
has granted you all those who sail with you.” 

Then what? Paul did not leave everything to 
God. He co-operated with God. He prepared him- 
self for the ordeal ahead by taking food. He in- 
duced his fellow voyagers to do the same. He 
further co-operated with God by inducing those 
on board to co-operate with each other. Paul 
realized that they were all on the same boat and 
that, therefore, no group of them could be secure 
alone. . 


A SHARED SECURITY 


The beginning of world security is always with 
the individual. But it cannot stop there. This is the 
case because we are bound up in a bundle of life 
with each other. One nation cannot be secure 
while the other is in peril. No single group within 
a nation can be secure while the other is tortured 
by a sense of insecurity. We can no more unhitch 
ourselves from our fellows than we can from our 
own shadows. 

While fishing a few years ago, I got some poison 
ivy on my left ankle. Poison ivy has a great fond- 
ness for me. But when it began to act up, I re- 
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membered how I used to treat it as a boy. So I 
hurried to get a bottle of carbolic acid. But I for- 
got one item of the treatment—that I used to 
dilute the acid. 

The result? When that acid had eaten down 
close to the bone, my whole body staged a rebel- 
lion. My hands, my head, my every organ was 
bent on letting that ankle stew in its own juice. 
But in spite of that firm resolve, when we went to 
bed that night, we all lay awake together. A faith 
that brings national and international security 
must be shared. 


PERSONAL SECURITY 


But while we shall have to wait for a secure 
world, we can have security in our own hearts 
here and now. This we can do whether we are sick 
or well, rich or poor, old or young. As a pastor, I 
have been gladdened by this sense of security in 
the most unlikely circumstances. I have also been 
saddened by a lack of it in those that seemed the 
most promising. 

I am thinking now of two homes. One of them 
was a home of vast wealth. My hostess was most 
gracious and kind but as I was assisting her out of 
her car, she burst into tears. “Oh, pardon me,” she 
said, “for giving way like this. I am so miserable.” 
She had much, but she lacked that security that is 
born of a vital faith in God. 

The other home presented the sharpest possible 
contrast. Here poverty fairly glared at me. Not 
only so but my hostess was confined to an invalid’s 
chair. Furthermore, she was alone. There was only 
one decoration upon the bare walls of her little 
room. It looked rather weather-beaten and tar- 
nished, but it glowed with this ever-new word, 
“Christ is the Head of This House.” And the lilt 
in that woman’s voice and the light that looked 
out of her bright, old eyes made me know that this 
ugly little placard was announcing an evident and 
joyous truth. 

Some years ago I was asked to write an article 
on “The Greatest Christian I Have Met.” I have 
not gotten around to writing the article, but I 
have picked the man. He was a tenant farmer 
whose one crop was cotton. I met him one day 
when we were suffering a devastating drought. 

“How is your crop?” I asked. 

“I am not going to make a thing,” he answered 
with a boyish grin. 

“I’m so sorry,” I replied. 

But with that boyish grin growing even wider, 
he answered, “You know what I said when I real- 
ized I was not going to make a thing? I said, Lord, 
I thought you were going to take care of me 
through this cotton. Evidently you have some 
other plan.” 

That is a sense of security that nobody can give 
but God. He can give it, and does. It is possible to 
live every day in the conviction that the eternal 
God is our refuge and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. 














This article supplements the lesson for October 
14, “Ten Laws for Life” (International Lesson 
Series), page 24. 


WE were surprised and shocked at the extent 
and far-reaching effect of the illicit drug traffic 
in the United States and have concluded that 
narcotic addiction and the dope traffic constitutes 
one of the most serious problems facing the Na- 
tion.” 

Thus a special Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
opened its initial report on a nationwide investi- 
gation of the illicit narcotics traffic. Completed in 
May of 1956, the committee’s assignment was a 
study of horror covering 8,667 pages of testimony 
by 345 witnesses in more than 10 major cities. The 
facts included: 

e The United States has more narcotics addicts, 
both in total numbers and populationwise, than 
any other country in the Western world. The cur- 
rent figure is at least 60,000. Since January 1, 1953, 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics has been compil- 
ing names and addresses of known addicts. It 
now has more than 30,000 on record and is receiv- 
ing new names at a rate of over 1,000 per month. 

e The illicit drug traffic has trebled in the 
United States since World War II. At the close of 
the war, the addiction rate was 1 to 10,000 persons. 
Now it is 1 to 3,000. An average of 2,000 persons 
are arrested each month on narcotics charges. 

@ Drug addiction is responsible for 50 per cent 
of all metropolitan crime and 25 per cent of all 
reported crimes in the nation. The traffic now 
costs the nation over $500,000,000 per year, not 
including human misery, loss of life, and costs of 
related crime. The cost to the individual of ob- 
taining a daily supply of these expensive drugs 
is extremely high (hence, the term “golden arm”) 
and is one major cause of crime by addicts. Basic- 
ally this is a big city problem. Nearly 90 per cent 
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of the illicit drug traffic is concentrated in forty- 
three of the nation’s largest cities. 

e Drug addiction is contagious. Addicts spread 
the habit with cancerous rapidity to their families 
and associates. More than 90 per cent of the ad- 
dicts who testified said they began using drugs 
because of “friends” and “associates.” Each addict, 
by his influence, infects at least four other persons. 
Less than 20 per cent of the known addicts in tne 
United States today are confined. 

e Drug addiction is a major juvenile problem. 
About 13 per cent of the known drug addicts in 
the country are minors. With less than 15 per 
cent of narcotics victims being successfully cured 
today, this is a tragic loss of young life. The com- 
mittee learned that one drug peddler in San An- 
tonio, Texas, had systematically enticed 40 to 50 
high-school students to begin using heroin. 

Related to the problems of narcotics and juve- 
niles is the recent prevalence of synthetic drugs 
such as benzedrine, barbiturates, and amphet- 
amines. Easy to obtain, these drugs have had wide 
use among youngsters because of their ability to 
stimulate the user, causing him to lose inhibition 
and control. These are the “goof-balls,” “yellow- 
jackets,” “redbirds,” and “bluebirds” that made so 
many headlines a few months ago. 

When the Kefauver Juvenile Delinquency Com- 
mittee made an earlier study of this problem, it re- 
ported: “The Food and Drug Administration is 
... able to devote only the equivalent of 25 men’s 
time to the control of dangerous drugs. . . Most 
states have either very weak statutes regarding 
these drugs or no statute at all and the drugs can 
be secured by anyone with comparative ease with 
or without a prescription.” 


REMEDY By Law 


With its analysis of the current problem com- 
plete, the Senate Judiciary submitted to Congress 
a favorable report on S 3760, a bill “to provide for 
a more effective control of narcotic drugs.” This 
bill outlaws the drug heroin, defines more directly 
narcotics crimes, and provides for increased pen- 
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alties for the smuggling, sale, and transportation 
of heroin and marijuana in the United States. It 
also strengthens the hands and the numbers of 
narcotics agents. The death penalty is indicated 
for the sale of narcotics to minors. Previous nar- 
cotic penalties would be doubled and would be 
mandatory. 

This “Narcotic Control Act of 1956” was pre- 
pared co-operatively with the counsel and assist- 
ance of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and other 
responsible agencies. 


Wuat Asout THE CHURCH? 


Methodists have centered a historic attack on 
alcohol, a narcotic drug with habit-forming tend- 
encies. Why not an equal effort toward outlawing 
heroin, marijuana, “goof-balls,” etc? Two reasons. 

First, the nature of the problem. There are 
60,000 drug addicts, but there are 4,500,000 alcohol 
addicts. No organized effort is being made to sell 
“redbirds” through the media of radio and tele- 
vision. There are governmental agencies estab- 
lished to control those drugs, and society generally 
frowns on their use. 

Second, many churchmen, educators, and en- 
forcement officials question just what can be done, 
beyond strict legal penalties, to combat the use 
of drugs, especially among young people. No less 
a person than Federal Bureau of Narcotics Com- 
missioner H. J. Anslinger has felt that education 
and publicity on narcotics and their uses might 
stimulate curiosity and lead to experimentation. 
Some state and local officials agree. The outstand- 
ing motion picture The Man With the Golden Arm 
was criticized in some areas because of its “too 
realistic” portrayal of a drug addict’s story. 

On the other hand, many equally informed au- 
thorities feel that education is important. The 
Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee re- 
ported that it favored educational matter dealing 
with the “body and soul destruction caused by 
addiction” as a means to “stem the increased use 
of drugs.” 

The Methodist Church has spoken officially on 
the subject. The 1956 General Conference adopted 
this paragraph: 

“While alcohol is the narcotic drug most far- 
reaching in its evil effects upon our people, traffic 
in the opiates such as heroin and marijuana has 
caused profound concern to all humane people. 
The distribution of the drugs ordinarily known as 
narcotics has recently become much more preva- 
lent with destructive results to the body, mind and 
soul of many people, particularly those in their 
formative years. We commend the efficiency of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, the state legis- 
latures and the various city police departments 
which have taken effective action, and we rejoice 
in the improvement which has resulted. This, how- 
ever, gives no cause for complacency; Christian 
compassion demands a continuing and intelligent 
concern.” 
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But how can we demonstrate that “continuing 
and intelligent concern”? 
I. We can study the problem. Resources are 


_ available to supplement curriculum as: 


Drug Addiction. 20 minute, 16mm., sound film, 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. $4.50. 

Senate Committee Reports are available either 
through your senator (Senate Office Building) or 
from Senate Judiciary Committee, both at Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Indicate the numbers of the re- 
ports. Facts in this article are from Senate Re- 
ports 1440, 1850, and 1997. 

The Dope on Dope is a brief, readable pamphlet 
by an outstanding authority, Robert V. Seliger. 
TEM Press (100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washing- 
ton 2, D. C.). 20 cents.1 

Facts About Narcotics by Vogel and Vogel. 
TEM Press. 50 cents. 

What We Can Do About the Drug Menace. 
TEM Press. 25 cents. 

The Traffic in Narcotics. One of its authors is 
H. J. Anslinger, U. S. Commissioner of Narcotics. 
Funk & Wagnall. $4.50. 

II. The church can provide a fellowship for 
young people. Such a fellowship must be challeng- 
ing. Most important, it must reach beyond the 
usual church-going families if it is to help in the 
area of narcotics. With authoritative proof that 
narcotics users follow the lead of their “asso- 
ciates,” church people face a challenge to become 
“associates” of a different nature. 

ItI. The church can support strict enforcement 
of the law, work for better laws, and help establish 
adequately financed and staffed rehabilitation 
centers. Letters to members of Congress can urge 
support of stronger narcotic control laws. In cities 
where the situation is prevalent, churchmen can 
serve on citizens committees dealing with the 
problem. They can report to proper authorities 
any suspicion of narcotics distribution. Church 
people can urge state legislators and city govern- 
ments to appropriate funds for adequate treatment 
of addicts, many of whom can be rehabilitated. 

IV. The church can provide the kind of per- 
sonal resources that make any kind of narcotic 
drug meaningless and unnecessary. That Chris- 
tian who understands the principles of his faith 
will have no need for artificial stimulants for joy- 
ful living. Which principles? Man’s relationship 
to God, the importance of his physical and mental 
efficiency as God’s man, his responsibility to and 
for his brother. 

The church’s fundamental concern for persons 
cannot exclude those in trouble with narcotics. 
The church has taught that those things which 
tend to make man less than his best are wrong. 
Reducing the illicit drug traffic will save many 
citizens from the worst type of degradation. 


1 This and the following three publications are available from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your territory. 
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This is a supplementary article for use with 
“Some Emerging Religious Groups,’ the Adult 
Fellowship Series unit for October and November. 


SUPPOSE you had been a typical Roman citizen 
of the first century, say about the middle of it. 
Suppose someone had told you that God had ap- 
peared in human form recently in Palestine. Sup- 
pose he had told you that he had appeared in the 
form of a Jew. What would you have thought? 

It wouldn’t have been incredible to a Roman 
that one of the gods should have appeared in the 
form of a human, for their mythology is full of 
Jupiter and other gods assuming human and ani- 
mal form on occasion for specific purposes. But to 
take the form of a Jew, one of a little group of 
nationals under Roman control who were deeply 
despised and distrusted by the Romans, this would 
have seemed sacrilege indeed. 

Well, a feeling similar to that is aroused in the 
typical white American Christian when he reads 
that a Negro has appeared in New York or Phila- 
delphia, claiming to be none other than God, the 
Lord of the universe. 

This surely is blasphemy of the worst sort! 
Claiming to be a prophet, or even a Messiah, 
would be bad enough, though it would be hard 
for a white Christian to suppose that such a one 
would be a Negro. But to claim divinity—that is 
something else. Everyone knows that God would 
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be white if ever he should come to earth—that is, 
everyone but the nearly two billion people of the 
world whose skin happens to be—as Father Divine 
says—of another complexion. (He will not say 
white or colored, and the word Negro is taboo.) 


Yet that is just what has happened, and a very 


substantial number of people believe it as strongly 
as the most orthodox Christians believe that Jesus 
was God in human flesh. I felt something of the 
same sense of outrage when I first heard of it, and 
when I first came face to face with Father Divine, 
the object of their faith. But, I confess, I no longer 
feel it, after seeing him and spending some days 


with him and observing what is happening to those 
who follow him. 


Now, I’d better state right here that I am not a 


follower or believer in Father Divine’s divinity. 


But let me tell you of some of the things I have 


seen happen as a result of Father Divine’s min- 


istry. I have seen sick people healed; some of them 
had been hopelessly ill but are now in good health. 
I have seen men who were drunkards, down-and- 
outers, utter human derelicts, redeemed to a life 
of sobriety and good citizenship. I have met and 
talked with former thieves and robbers who, hav- 
ing met Father Divine, spent years trying to make 
restitution of what they had stolen, in order that 
they might be worthy of admittance to his fellow- 
ship. I have seen women who were formerly 
prostitutes, restored to a life of purity because 
they had come to know him. 

I have seen the poor, the underprivileged, the 
despised because of race, given food and economic 
security and enabled, though of another com- 
plexion, to stand up as real men and women, chil- 
dren of God, and look the world squarely in the 
face. I have seen men whose hearts were full of 
hatred and prejudice become brothers of men of 
every race. 

Recently I attended a Father Divine service. 
It was one of their wonderful Sunday communion 
services. For them this means a real banquet, with 
the most deliciously prepared and abundant food, 
beautifully served. All the time they were at table, 
which they designate as Father Divine’s Holy 
Communion Table, the participants were engaged 
in prayer or testimony or singing. One after 
another arose to tell what Father Divine had done 
for them. One of them, a rather stern-looking 
gentleman, sixty-five or seventy years of age, 
looking straight at me and some of my students 
who were guests that day, said: 

“People ask how we can believe that Father 
Divine is God. Well, I’ll tell you. I was born in 
Texas. No one was ever more filled with racial 
hatred and prejudice than I was. I was an active 
member of the Ku Klux Klan in the days when it 
was going strong. 

“Then I fell ill. The doctors could do nothing 
for me, and I grew steadily worse. Then I heard 
of Father Divine, and I sought his help. He healed 
me. And brothers, all the hate and bitterness were 
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taken from my heart. That’s how I know he’s 
God.” 

He sat down between two Negroes, joining with 
them in eating and singing praises to God—who 
for them was Father Divine. He could never have 
done such a thing in his former state. 

I once asked Father Divine in a personal inter- 
view, “Do you really claim to be God?” 

His reply was: “Well, what do you think?” 

And then before I could reply, he said, “No. 
Don’t answer that now. Wait until you have been 
with me for awhile and have seen what I do.” 

That reminded me of Jesus’ reply when the 
disciples of John came to ask, “Are you he who 
is to come, or shall we look for another?” and he 
answered: “Go and tell John what you have seen 
and heard... .” Compare the rest of his statement 
with what I have been saying. 


I po not believe Father Divine is actually God. 
If I did, I would join up. But the things I have seen 
him do so closely resemble things associated with 
Jesus that I cannot glibly condemn him or his 
followers. I have seen more of the spirit of Jesus 
manifested in his group than I have in many 
churches that call themselves orthodox Christians. 

For straightforward honesty, conscientious de- 
votion to duty, cleanness of sex life, I know no 
group in Christian America which I would rate 
more highly. For brotherliness, freedom from class 
and race prejudice, willingness to accept every 
man regardless of his money, the color of his skin, 
or his nationality, I would rank this group above 
the vast majority of Christian churches in this 
country. For a clear understanding and the ac- 
ceptance of the relevance of Christianity to the 
whole range of social, economic, and political life, 
I would rate Father Divine and his group above a 
great many Christian churches I know. 

Where is there a denomination that concerns 
itself as much with how people make a living, find 
housing and food, as Father Divine does? His peo- 
ple have economic security. He believes that reli- 
gion ought to be interested in providing it. The 
State of New York admits that Father Divine 
saved it more than twenty-five million dollars dur- 
ing the depression, because he fed and found hous- 
ing for people by the thousands. 

Here is what he does. For a relatively modest 
price he buys properties that have begun to run 
down. Rather, his followers do, for he owns noth- 
ing himself and will not accept personal gifts. Then 
some of his followers—skilled carpenters, masons, 
plumbers, painters—rehabilitate the place and 
render it fit for living purposes. They work with- 
out any wage beyond subsistence, because they 
are doing it out of love for God, who for them is 
Father Divine. 

Beds (not private rooms) in such clean, well- 
furnished, well-kept homes are available, not only 
to his followers but also to others, for less per 
week than most small hotels and rooming houses 
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charge per day. In these homes, segregated only 
according to sex, there can be no smoking, no 
drinking, no gambling, or any of the other common 
evil practices that go on in cheap hotels. 

Likewise, his followers operate restaurants, 
open to the public, where meals are incredibly 
low priced—good, solid, well-cooked meals served 
in pleasant surroundings. Even for the sumptuous 
banquets, which are really communion meals, the 
most modest prices are charged. 

Employment for his followers is of concern to 
Father Divine. Because of the extreme honesty 
and integrity of his people, there is no difficulty 
in finding jobs for them. They believe in giving 
an honest day’s work for their wage—not a bad 
idea, you know! They will not accept tips under 
any circumstances. At one time they even refused 
to take vacations with pay. Even workingmen’s 
compensation was refused in cases of injury. Be- 
cause of their utter security, they do not buy life 
insurance. 

Now obviously there are things about the move- 
ment that I do not rate so highly. I disapprove 
separating husband and wife in the inner group. 
It is really at heart a celibate movement. 

Their attitude toward death seems to me cruel. 
Father Divine once told me that none of his fol- 
lowers ever die. When I remonstrated, he asked, 
“Do you know of any of my followers who have 
died?” I had to admit that I did not personally 
know of any. But you see the logic of this is that 
any follower who is so unfortunate as to die proves 
thereby that he was not a real follower, and 
Father Divine admitted this. 


CERTAINLY there are these and other things, in- 
cluding his central claim to being God, which I 
cannot accept or approve. But as a symbol of the 
reality of God, he does serve to make God more 
real to his followers than He usually is to most 
simple-minded folk. I have been deeply impressed 
with the utter devotion of these people. I have seen 
them literally overcome with joy at being in 
Father Divine’s presence and at being permitted 
to speak directly to him. 

So I am unable, as some are, to ridicule him and 
his pretensions. I incline to think that he is sin- 
cere, if misguided or self-deceived. I am also un- 
willing to condemn those who find through him a 
sense of the reality of God which they have not 
been able to find in my church or others like it. 

If all this resulted in antisocial behavior, made 
people selfish, cruel, impure, narrow, bigoted, in- 
tolerant, dishonest, I would say it was bad. But I 
find it difficult to condemn any group that pro- 
duces in its people so many of the fruits of the 
Spirit as set forth in the Gospels and Paul’s letters. 
I recall that Jesus said, “He that is not against me 
is for me.” 

Understanding and sympathy are the appro- 
priate reactions and the proper attitudes toward 
sincere followers of Father Divine. 
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Discussion is one of the chief activities of 
man. It takes place across the breakfast table, over 
the backyard fence, on the playing field, in the 
shop, in the office, and in the halls of state. It may 
involve everything from the soundness of an 
umpire’s eye to the dismemberment of an empire, 
from the reasons why Abraham left Ur of the 
Chaldees to the significance of the cross. 
Discussion is one of the most widely used and 
one of the most often abused methods in the field 
of adult education. It is basic not only to the 
democratic process of decision making, but also 
to the enrichment of learning. However, discus- 
sion is too often resorted to as a substitute for 
preparation, and then it may rightly be accused 
of being a “pooling of ignorance” or a “rearrange- 
ment of prejudices.” Even those who would subtly 
manipulate the mass mind often try to call their 
particular brand of brain washing “discussion.” 
In contrast to much popular opinion, discussion 
requires great skill and thorough preparation if 
it is to be truly fruitful and creative. But, you 
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How Can We Prepare 






to Lead A Discussion? 


By PAUL B. MAVES 


protest, how can one possibly prepare for some- 
thing as informal, as spontaneous, and as unpre-. 
dictable as a discussion? How can you prepare 
and still avoid a foregone conclusion? Let’s talk 
about these questions and see what we can come 
up with. 


CLARIFY OBJECTIVES 


If we are going to lead a discussion, probably the 
first thing we need to do is to ask ourselves, Is 
discussion the best method to use in achieving 
our objectives? To answer that, we might ask 
these further questions: 

1. Is this a relevant topic or a real problem that 
needs to be worked on by the members of the 
group? 

2. Do the members of the group already have 
considerable information about the proposed 
topic, and will it be valuable to share this informa- 
tion, insight, and knowledge with each other? 

3. If this is a real problem for the members of 
the group, and if they do not know much about it, 
will discussion cause them to explore the topic 
enough so that they will be stimulated to engage 
in further study? 








4. If the problem is one that has to be solved 
by each individual for himself, will discussion help 
individual members of the group to clarify and 
consolidate their own thinking about the problem? 
Will they be helped to re-examine and test out 
their definitions, opinions, perceptions, and ideas 
by comparing them with those held by others? 
Will discussion open up new lines of thinking and 
correct misconceptions? 

5. If a presentation is made in the form of lec- 
ture, report, or dramatic production, will discus- 
sion provide an opportunity for the leaders to 
know what the members of the group actually saw 
and heard and understood? Will it provide an op- 
portunity to clear up misunderstandings about 
presented material? Will it help to consolidate 
and nail down the memory of what was presented? 
Will it help the members of the group to make a 
better application of what they received in the 
presentation? 

6. Will a discussion enable the group to make a 
more intelligent decision? Will it help them to 
work out a consensus for concerted action? Will 
it make it possible for them to plan a group project 
which they feel is their own? 


ANALYZE THE TOPIC 


If the answer to these questions is yes, discus- 
sion would seem to be indicated. The next move 
is to analyze the topic up for discussion, to clarify 
your own thinking about it. 

1. What do you really know about the topic? 

2. What questions arise in your mind? 

3. What don’t you know about it? 

In short, as a teacher of mine used to say, 
“Think yourself empty.” 

The third thing to do is to read yourself full. 
At least, inform yourself as fully as you can from 
reliable sources about the topic to be discussed. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


Having become fairly well informed yourself 
on the topic, or at least having located some re- 
source persons who are informed enough to guide 
thinking on the topic, the next step is to organize 
possible questions into an order that will move the 
discussion logically in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of sound thinking. Suppose we take as an 
illustration one of the livest of the topics up for 
discussion in the church: Should churches be 
segregated along racial lines? The questions might 
go something like this: 

1. Is this a live issue? If so, why is it being dis- 
cussed now? What difference does it make to us 
which way it is settled? . 

2. What do we understand by the term segre- 
gation? What do we mean by the term racial? 

3. What is the origin of the policy of segrega- 
tion? Why did it come into being? Where is it 
practiced? Are there places where it is not prac- 
ticed? | 

4. What are the arguments for segregation? 
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What against? What are the foreseeable conse- 
quences of segregation? Of integration? 

5. What are the grounds upon which Christians 
make moral and ethical decisions? In what way 
do these throw light upon the particular issue? 

In connection with these questions, the dis- 
cussion leader will gather illustrations, case stud- 
ies, actual situations. He should be prepared to 
help the group separate fact from opinion, and 
guess from actual knowledge. 


PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


Having done all of this, the next step is to work 
out the plan of procedure for the discussion. Let us 
use the same topic as an illustration. 

I. How can we introduce the topic so that the 
members of the group will see it as a real problem 
affecting them and will be stimulated to share in 
the discussion? 

A. We might ask a provocative question: If 
our church were to be approached by another 
church of a different racial composition with an 
invitation to pool our resources in a merger, what 
would you do? 

B. We might start off by telling a story: A few 
years ago a large church in a changing neighbor- 
hood, that had a great history of service at home 
and abroad, lost most of its members because the 
white people were moving out and Negro people 
were moving in. The church was challenged to 
minister to its neighborhood in the same spirit in 
which it had supported missions around the world, 
by opening its doors to Negroes. The members 
refused. The Negroes built their own church. 
Eventually this great historic building was empty 
and had to be sold to a commercial concern. 

C. We could prepare a brief dramatic skit to 
plunge the group into the problem. 

D. We might open with a startling statement: 
It has been said that the ability of Christianity to 
win the battle for men’s hearts and minds tomor- 
row depends upon its capacity to solve the race 
problem in its own community today. 

E. We might start with a straightforward state- 
ment about the problem, setting forth its signifi- 
cance and relevance. 

F. We might have a panel of persons start 
the discussion by presenting differing views. 

II. How can we involve the interest of the larg- 
est number of persons in the discussion? 

A. Before the meeting is held, we might use 
post cards, posters, displays, and announcements 
in the paper, or letters might get persons started 
thinking and reading about it. Certain persons 
could be asked specifically to be thinking about 
the topic and to be prepared to speak on certain 
phases of it. 

B. To get maximum participation during the 
meeting, attention must be given to the setting. 
The atmosphere must be one of informality and 
friendliness and comfort. Displays, book tables, 
pamphlets, and pictures could be used so that as 
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soon as the first person arrives, his attention is 
directed to the topic and he will be thinking about 
it. 

A welcoming committee, personal introductions, 
and the use of large name cards, visible at some 
distance, will help the members feel at ease. 

C. If persons are to discuss, they need to be 
able to see each other and hear each other. For 
small groups, the best seating arrangement is a 
circle, either in a living-room atmosphere or 
around a conference table. 

Large groups may have to be seated so they 
can easily be divided into “buzz groups” of six per- 
sons. These buzz groups simply swing their chairs 
into a circle and talk to each other as directed, 
with a view to making a report to the larger group. 
Buzz groups can be used in an auditorium with 
fixed seats, although this is not so comfortable 
nor convenient. The large group can be broken 
up into committees or work groups, which may 
meet in smaller rooms for a time under designated 
leaders, with a view to reporting back. 

In large groups, thought needs to be given to 
amplification of the voice so everyone can be heard 





and to projection of visual materials so everyone 
can see. 

D. Discussion is greatly aided by such devices as 
chalkboards and easels with newsprint and 
crayon. A visual record of objectives set, of ques- 
tions asked, and points covered helps to keep the 
group on the beam and avoids repetition. 


In conclusion, we can summarize by saying that 
in preparing for a discussion one needs to clarify 
his objectives, to think through his own position, 
to inform himself, to organize a pattern of thinking 
through which discussion may be guided to plan 
the procedures, and to arrange the setting in 


_which the discussion is to take place. He will 


try to get persons involved before the meeting 
begins. He will also enlist persons as he needs 
them to help with the arrangements and with 
the discussion. 

For further help on preparing to lead a discus- 
sion, write to the Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. A., 743 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, and order the booklet, How to Lead Discus- 
sions. 60 cents. 


A Psalm for Those Who Aet or Direct 


With God directing my life, the best will be brought out. 

Faith in him teaches the hard lessons of relaxation; 

Voices are not strained, muscles are not tense, co-ordination 
is not hindered by tight knots of fear. 

God helps in building toward a central purpose; 

He restores confidence; 

When tempted into artificiality, he makes it possible to 
cast off the driving compulsion toward cheapness; 

None other than God himself can help me control my empty 


vanities. 


His knowledge of timing, his quick hearing of inflections, 
his interpretive mastery, 

Are placed before me and for my use! 

He maps out scenes weighted with responsibility, rich in 
opportunity ; 

Through them I can face even the severest critics, 

For confidence in him releases powers I did not know that I 


possessed ; 


Joy over being a part of his cast lifts me above self- 
consciousness. 
Humbly I seek to grow; I am not content with past laurels, 
by For none other than God himself is the Director of my life; 


MARY DICKERSON BANGHAM 





He is my All-in-all! 








Letters of 


The Scholar President 


A COLLECTION of manuscripts relating to 
President Woodrow Wilson was presented to the 
Library of Congress some months ago. Among the 
thirty-odd items is a typescript of the brief ad- 
dress that President Wilson gave on the occasion 
when he placed the cornerstone of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Fifteenth and _ Irving 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C.: 

“A place of worship is, in my mind, a place 
of individual vision and renewal. I do not see 
how any thoughtful man can be conscious that 
he sits in the presence of God without becoming 
aware not only of his relationship to God, as far 
as he can in this life conceive it, but also of his 
relationship to his fellow men. How a man can 





ZELMA GOSLEE LOcKE (Mrs. Earl W.) is a free-lance writer 
who lives at Skidmore, Missouri. 


By ZELMA GOSLEE LOCKE 


harden his heart in the exclusiveness of selfish- 
ness while he sits in a place where God is in any 
degree revealed to him I cannot understand. 

“T believe that every place of worship is sanc- 
tified by the repeated self-discovery which comes 
in the human spirit. As congregations sit under 
the Word of God and utter the praise of God, there 
must come to them visions of beauty not elsewhere 
disclosed. Even the family is too little a circle. 
The congregation is a sample of the community. 
There is revealed to the man there what it is 
his duty to be and to do.” 

The collection includes letters written to Dr. 
Taylor, pastor of the church from 1906 to 1943, 
by President Wilson, and other materials con- 
cerning his relationship with the church, which he 
first attended on the Sunday after his inaugura- 
tion, March 9, 1913. 


Examining the manuscripts are (left to right): Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress; Frederick H. McDonald, of 
Charleston, South Carolina; Graham Gordon Lacy, pastor of Central Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. 
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Harris and Ewing 


Woodrow Wilson 


Karl A. Meyer of Chicago presented the Li- 
brary of Congress with about ninety letters that 
Woodrow Wilson wrote to his Princeton class- 
mate and lifelong friend, Robert Bridges, from 
1877 to 1923. Apparently two thirds or more of 
these letters have never been available for re- 
search before. 

Ray Stannard Baker, in his biography of Wilson, 
made extensive use of extracts from the Wilson- 
Bridges correspondence, which Bridges himself 
supplied. The letters used by Baker are of prac- 
tically the same period as the collection presented 
by Dr. Meyer. Princeton University now has 
most of the letters that Baker used. 

As a result of these gifts ‘there is now available 
a substantially complete written record of a 
friendship that continued without a _ break 
throughout the lives of these two outstanding 
men: Woodrow Wilson and Robert Bridges. Both 


were members of the now-famous Princeton class 
of °79 and of the closely-knit group called the 
“Witherspoon Gang.” “If I have any best friend 
in the world, that friend is Bob Bridges,” wrote 
Wilson in 1884. 

Two post cards written by Wilson in the sum- 
mer of 1877, both friends having just completed 
their sophomore college year, are almost entirely 
in shorthand. Wilson’s early use of this technique 
stood him in good stead in his later years and 
he adopted it as a literary tool. Some six years 
later Wilson wrote that he had bought a type- 
writer and found it “an immense convenience.” 
He used it himself, and even took it with him to 
the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919. 

His biographers will be interested in his com- 
ments on his early reading. Before finishing his 
student days he began training himself in oratory. 
In a letter written in 1881 he refers to the fact 
that he was devoting an hour every day to the 
practice of “elocution” and to making “frequent 
extemporaneous addresses to the empty benches of 
my father’s church.” 

Through the collection of Wilson-Bridges letters 
given to the Library, it is possible to follow Wil- 
son’s career through his study of law at the 
University of Virginia after his graduation from 
Princeton in 1879. He took up the practice of law, 
but was more interested in the study of govern- 
ment; so in 1883 he entered Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to study history and political science and 
from that University he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

In 1885 he married Miss Ellen Axson and began 
his first teaching job in “the new Quaker College 
(the ‘Miss Johns Hopkins’) at Bryn Mawr.” 
The letters continue on through his return to 
Princeton to serve first as professor in 1890 and 
then as president of the university in 1902. ~ 

This collection however contains no letters 
for the period of 1888-90 when he was teaching 
at Wesleyan University in Connecticut. Only a 
few are included for the period of his term as 
Governor of New Jersey. The Princeton Library 
collection presumably covers both periods. 

Most of the letters written during his presidency 
and during his retirement were dictated and are 
available in carbon copies. 

These gifts of Wilson manuscripts will be pre- 
served in the Manuscripts Division of the Library 
of Congress, along with the main body of the 
Wilson papers which were presented by Mrs. 
Wilson a few years ago. 


TruE friendship is of a royal lineage. It is of the 
same kith and breeding as loyalty and self-for- 
getting devotion and proceeds upon a higher 
principle even than they. For loyalty may be 
blind, and friendship must not be; devotion may 
sacrifice principles of right choice which friend- 
ship must guard. . . . The object of love is to 
serve, not to win.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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Immigration 
Center 


Angel 


I a LOUISE PERRY, Methodist deaconess at the 
United States Immigration Center in San Fran- 
cisco, California, is called the angel of the immi- 
grants who are being detained for legal reasons 
or problems. She is there for the Mexican girl 
who needs shoes, for the sailor who jumped ship 
and has to wait until he will be deported to his 
homeland. 

Detention days are idle unless someone provides 
some pastime. Miss Perry has bright-colored 
threads for anyone who wants to knit or crochet, 
water colors for amateur painters, and Spanish 
and English reading material for immigrants who 


A detainee discusses a personal problem with Miss Perry. 


Le pe 
Photos from Monkmeyer 


Miss Perry arranges flowers for the Sunday afternoon 
worship service at the Center. 


want to read magazines of current affairs or en- 
tertaining books. 

The Center’s Day Room is easily transformed 
into a chapel when Miss Perry conducts services 
here on Sunday. Folding chairs are brought 
in, a tiny organ, an altar with brass cross and 
candlesticks, and a generous supply of flowers give 
the room the atmosphere that it needs for 
people of many religions and nationalities. Many 
faiths are usually represented: numerous Protes- 
tant denominations in addition to Moslems, 
Roman Catholics, and Greek Orthodox. Prayer is 
silent, but hymns are sung aloud. It is not un- 
usual that people admit after such a service that 
they had not felt near God for many, many years, 
but had learned to pray once again right there. 

To help the Orientals, Chinese pastors from 
San Francisco come here for services twice a 
month. 








Young detainees at the Center come to Miss Perry’s office for books checked out by a volunteer worker. 


These girls find that crocheting helps pass the time during the detention period. 
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Sunday School of the Air 






By WILLIAM B. MOORE 


In the summer of the year 1953, Jimmy Barry, 
manager of local radio station KMUS, offered 
the Men’s Bible Class of St. Paul Methodist 
Church, Muskogee, Oklahoma, free broadcasting 
time, 7 to 7:30 o’clock each Sunday morning, for 
presenting the Sunday-school lesson. Mr. Barry, 
a member of the class, felt that the lesson should 
be sent to those who were unable or for other 
reasons did not attend Sunday school. The class 
accepted the offer and proceeded with the broad- 
cast. 

After some weeks Mr. Barry and the class 
decided to start the “Sunday School of the Air,” 
and under that name they continued to broad- 
cast each Sunday morning. This adult class, of 
which I am a member, was convinced that the 
program would reach many listeners. 

Notices of the broadcast were circulated in 
the bus station, railroad stations, hospitals, and 
other public places. We mailed notices to certain 
persons in the city and near-by towns and to 
several in the broadcasting field. We considered 
it was important that the prospective listeners 
know what was to be heard and when. We knew 
too that we were starting from the beginning and 
that we must get an audience to make the program 
worth while. 

Members join by simply writing in and giving 
their name, post office address, and the month of 
their birthday so we could announce each month 
the names of members having birthdays. We 
thought this would aid the program. We have a 
post office box for receiving our mail, and the 
secretary of the class handles the mail and keeps 
a record of the members and other information. 
We mail a certificate of membership to each 
member. 

We mail to the members each month a copy 
of Adult Student so they will have it at the time 
the lesson comes over the air. We use the Inter- 
national Lesson Series, which is a part of our 
Methodist curriculum. This service is furnished 
without any charge whatever to the members 
or listeners. 

We have a Veterans Hospital, Baptist Hospital, 
and General Hospital in this city. There are also 
many people ill in other hospitals and at home 
throughout our broadcasting range. Sick people 
have and usually take time to meditate over the 





Mr. Moore is president and assistant teacher of the Men’s 
Bible Class of St. Paul Methodist Church, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 
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difficulties and problems of life. A good story, well 
told, out of the Bible and the Christian religion 
stirs happy and warm emotions in their souls. 

Many people, within the range of our radio, 
work and are tied to their employment on Sunday 
morning, such as hotel employees, filling station 
workers. Farmers have chores to do. Others are 
traveling on the highways. They all must hear 
the Sunday-school lesson on the radio or they 
have no Sunday-school lesson or contact. These 
are the people we strive to reach. We regard our 
program as a kind of missionary effort; if the 
people can’t come to Sunday school and church, 
then we take the church and Christian religion 
to them. Not all these people, of course, listen 
to our program, or perhaps to any other program, 
but if some of the people in the great radio 
audience listen, we feel to this extent our work 
is well done. 

We mean to make it possible that all who will 
may have opportunity to hear. The radio all 
over the world has become a great instrument for 
educating and enlightening the people, and 
churches must take advantage of this opportunity 
to spread the gospel, or the commercials will 
absorb the radio programs. In some places the 
people depend almost entirely on the radio for 
news and entertainment, and a program about 
the patriarchs of the Old Testament or a moving, 
living, and stirring story from the New Testa- 
ment is happily received. 

Our radio field or range is about seventy-five 
to eighty miles out from Muskogee in all direc- 
tions. We are on the radio early in the morning 
while the people are fresh and before their think- 
ing is saturated with the commercials. Some say 
they hear our program and it helps them with 
the regular lesson in their class later in the morn- 
ing. As in all radio broadcasts, it is impossible to 
determine how many listen, but we have received 
many complimentary letters. In our broadcast 
we attempt to present the best in wholesome 
living, a good philosophy of life, and the tenets 
of the Christian religion. 

We hold our regular Sunday-school class in 
our room at the church at the regular hour and 
the program is tape-recorded to be broadcasted 
the following Sunday morning. We have the 
lesson one week ahead so the tape will be ready 
for the following Sunday. Besides our regular 
teacher the president of the class has served as 
assistant teacher, and all members of the class 
assist in teaching when called on. 








A Toon FoR TEACHERS 


e TEACHERS of adult classes using the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series should find The International 
Lesson Annual * unusually helpful in their plan- 
ning. Those who have been using the 1956 issue 
are already familiar with some of the fine teach- 
ing aids in this volume. These are: 

1. The biblical text is presented in both the 
King James and the Revised Standard Version. 

2. An exegetical section called “Exploring the 
Bible Text” provides background material for the 
Scripture. 

3. A practical and inspiring application of the 
teachings in the text is made under the heading 
“Looking at the Lesson Today.” 

4, A choice of two approaches to teaching is 
provided in the section “Teaching the Lesson in 
Class.” One of these is planned primarily for the 
teacher who lectures but uses some questions; the 
other is designed for classes using group pro- 
cedures and is entitled “For Group Discussion 
and Action.” 

5. The daily Bible readings for each week are 
briefly annotated. 

6. The volume contains a number of inspiring 
articles dealing with most of the special days in 
the religious calendar. 

The 1957 issue of The International Lesson 
Annual, to be published in the fall of 1956, main- 
tains the high standard of authorship found in the 
first volume. Outstanding contributors are Roy 
L. Smith, Roland H. Bainton, Walter Russell 
Bowie, Rhoda C. Edmeston, Nels F. S. Ferré, 
Floyd V. Filson, Harland E. Hogue, E. Stanley 
Jones, Francis E. Kearns, Dwight E. Stevenson, 
Howard E. Tower, and Kyle M. Yates. Charles 
M. Laymon, editor of adult publications of the 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
edited this volume. 


Stupy MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


e ARE you familiar with all the courses of study 
available for adults in The Methodist Church? 
The booklet, Brace Up Your Minds, lists all of 
them. This booklet, furnished free of charge by 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory, is a must for teachers and leaders of 
adults. 





* Purchase from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory; $2.95. 





Editorial Notes 


and Comments...... 


You are aware of the fact that your editors of 
adult publications, as well as the personnel of 
the Division of the Local Church, recommend 
that adult groups elect their courses of study 
from time to time. Many Methodist adults are not 
familiar with the various courses available. In 
Brace Up Your Minds the undated units are listed 
along with the dated units found in the periodi- 
cals. 

But Brace Up Your Minds is more than a list- 
ing of resources. It contains articles on how Meth- 
odist curriculum is built and how to elect various 
courses. There are also articles on how writers 
are selected and who they are. Also, there is a 
fine listing of audio-visual resources that tie in 
with the various units. 

Order several copies of Brace Up Your Minds 
and familiarize your group with lesson and pro- 
gram materials that are approved and recom- 
mended for use with adults in Methodist 
churches. 


Some CHANGES MapDE 


e Groups using the International Lesson Series 
will be interested to note that in this issue of 
Aputt TEACHER the sections “From Literature 
and Life” and “Quotes for the Lesson” have 
undergone changes. The two have been com- 
bined. The new author and compiler is Webb B. 
Garrison who is with the Division of the Local 
Church of the Board of Education. 

Dr. Garrison is a journalist who is known to 
most Methodists through his writings. His arti- 
cles and helps have appeared in nearly all our 
publications. 

You will find inspiring, illustrative material 
in this new treatment under the heading, “From 
Literature and Life.” The former writers, Roy L. 
Smith and Lewis Chrisman, will continue to share 
their talents with us through the church-school 
publications. 


New Loox 


e THE cover of ApuLT TEACHER has a new look 
this month. It is part of a united effort throughout 
all the literature to emphasize the importance of 
families worshiping together at church. We hope 
the cover carries its own message effectively. 
Next month we shall return to the regular format 
with a picture. 
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LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
UNIT 1: THE GROWING YEARS AND EARLY MINISTRY 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 








Any luminous personality or awe-inspiring 
train of events tends to shed a reflected glory 
back over its beginnings. A certain poet of the 
Old Testament presents us with an example of 
this. Thrilled by the marvels of God’s created 
universe, he thought how tremendously significant 
the beginning of such a process had been. So 
he pictures the rejoicing it must have produced 
on the part of those who witnessed it (Job 38:7). 

Such a tendency was at work in connection 
with the birth stories of our lesson. The coming 
into life of a personality so impressive and win- 
some as Jesus was so significant that it must have 
been accompanied by portents and trailing clouds 
of beauty and glory. This seemed eminently fitting 
to those who had come to love and appreciate him. 

The birth stories as found in Matthew and 
Luke are perfect as vehicles of expression of such 
feelings. There were also other expressions of 
it (see Luke 11:27). 


IT must have been a joy and satisfaction to tell 
of Jesus’ birth in such humble surroundings as 
a stable, with a manger for his bed, because he 
was so at home with humble folk. A more lowly 
birthplace it would be difficult to imagine, and 
throughout his life he never seemed to be above 
or aloof from the humblest of folks. 

Jesus’ coming was so wonderful that surely if 
the morning stars sang together at creation, there 
must have been music at his birth. And there wes 
a choir of angels. But such singing could only 
be heard in the stillness out under the stars of 
the Syrian sky. There, simple shepherds kept the 
watch. It was upon their ears that the celestial 
music fell. (Luke 2:8-15.) 


But since it was such a marvelcus event surely 
the wise, those who seek to know, must have 
had some inkling of it. And they did. Through 
their study of the heavens they were led from 
faraway lands to the manger bed. 





Dr. Epmeston is professor of Old Testament and Latin- 
American missions, Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


October 7: 
The Birth of Jesus 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


This is fitting, for from boyhood the Man from 
Nazareth was equally at home with the “doctors 
of the law.” He was called “teacher” by his fol- 
lowers; he had respect for the minds of men. 

For us this is suggestive. To the scientist who 
humbly seeks to “think God’s thoughts after 
him” by learning His way in the physical universe, 
to the philosopher who follows after truth along 
the paths of logic, the God of this Jesus reveals 
himself. They, too, as sincerely as the humble 
shepherds, kneel before him to worship. The gifts 
they offer are from their own particular kind 
of treasure and are as acceptable. 

The grandeur of the religion of this Christ lies 
in part in the invitation it extends and the satis- 
faction it offers to the simple, unlettered man 
and to him of towering intellect alike. The Man 
of Galilee who companioned with fishermen was 
also a “teacher sent from God.” 

So the lovely stories go on. They were told and 
took on life in an atmosphere of love and adora- 
tion on the part of those who knew the Christ. 
It is he and what he was that makes them mean- 
ingful. 


THE writer of the Fourth Gospel states the fact 
of the Christ child’s coming in his own way: “And 
the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth; we have beheld his 
glory, glory as one of the only Son from the 
Father.” 

This is the heart of the matter. The birth stories, 
whether of the virgin birth, singing angels, mar- 
veling wise men; or adoring shepherds are great 
Christian treasures. We are glad for the grace 
and beauty with which they enrich our worship. 
We worship because they tell us of the coming 
of the One whose purpose it was to “show us the 
Father,” to reveal him to us in terms of our 
human life such as we could understand. 

It marked the beginning of a great new revela- 
tion and so merited new songs of which the psalm 
writers speak (Psalms 33:3; 149:1) and which 
are echoed in the last book of our New Testament 
(Revelation 5:9). 


Adult Bible Course 
























October 14: 
From Childhood 


to Maturity 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE New Testament information about this 
period in the life of Jesus is limited to a few inci- 
dents: the flight into Egypt and return, as told by 
Matthew; the circumcision and presentation in 
the Temple as a babe and the visit to Jerusalem 
at the age of twelve, as described by Luke. 

There are, in addition, a few incidental refer- 
ences—that his father was a carpenter, that there 
were brothers and sisters (Mark 6:3), and that 
his childhood home was in Nazareth. 

It is interesting to note the way these two 
Gospel writers relate his home in Nazareth to 
Bethlehem as his birthplace. Matthew implies 
that his parents were living in Bethlehem when 
Jesus was born but for reasons of prudence did 
not go back there upon their return from Egypt 
but went to Nazareth instead (2:22). According 
to Luke, Nazareth was their home and they had 
journeyed to Bethlehem for the required enroll- 
ment (2:4). 

From our general knowledge of conditions in 
that time, we can picture more or less the kind 
of house in which Jesus probably lived; we have 
an idea of his surroundings in the village life 
and of his education as a Jewish boy. 


From these sources several points are clear: 

1. He had a normal home, with father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters. This would involve the kind 
of problems, the necessity for discipline, for ad- 
justment, and for consideration of each other as 
characterize any home. Such constitutes the best 
possible preparation for taking one’s place in the 
larger circle of society. In fact, Jesus often used 
the family as the symbol of his ideal for society. 

2. His parents were religious folks as shown 
in Luke 2:21-29 and 2:39, 41. “. . . they had per- 
formed everything according to the law of the 
Lord, . . . and went to Jerusalem every year at 
the feast of the Passover.” 

3. He must, therefore, have been carefully 
given the religious instruction so emphatically 
enjoined in Deuteronomy 6:6-9 and which has 
been an important source of strength in Judaism. 

Sometimes the commands of verses 6-8 were 
taken quite literally, so that rabbis wore a tiny 
box containing the Shema bound to their fore- 
heads. Another containing the same was attached 
to the door of the home, and each person touched 


it as he went in and out. One can imagine the 
tiny hand of the baby Jesus being placed on it 
as he was carried through the doorway. Very 
early he would ask, “Mama, why do we do that? 
What is in the box? I want to see.” The answer 
would be given. Soon after, when he memorized 
the Shema, he would have these definite associa- 
tions with it. 

Dorothy Clarke Wilson gives a vivid picture 
of the care taken about religious matters in the 
Nazareth home and the impression it had made on 
little James. When his parents are delayed in their 
return from Jerusalem, he is dismayed to realize 
that it is the eve of the Sabbath and that the 
customary preparations have not been made. He 
cries, “It’s the Sabbath, and the house isn’t clean 
and the food isn’t put away and the lamps aren’t 
cleaned and lighted and—and we aren’t any of us 
washed and our clothes aren’t changed.” 1 

Then, six-year-old that he is, he assumes the 
role of head of the family as the oldest boy at 
home and orders the others to get busy. “So that 
by the time the sun sank behind the hill it was 
all done.” Jesus grew up in such an atmosphere. 

In his home too, the folklore of Israel was re- 
called in stories of dramatic intensity, perhaps 
on the eve of the Sabbath when the other prepara- 
tions for it were finished. He also attended the 
synagogue school. 

4. In his home and wider surroundings he 
noticed things which he later used as vehicles 
for the expression of religious truths. “Neighbors 
came in to help with the grinding of the grain 
(Luke 17:35); .. . fragrant dough rose slowly as 
it rested on the back of the oven (Luke 13:21); 
torn garments were mended (Mark 2:21); and 
bowls were washed both inside and out (Luk> 
11:39). Hens sat on their eggs, and little chicks 
peeped their stifled cries from beneath the 
feathered wings of the biddies which mothered 
them (Matthew 23:37).” 2 Outside there were the 
flowers of the field, the birds of the air, men 
sowing grain, and the scene of historic events. 

5. He learned carpentry, for it was said by the 
rabbis that the father who did not teach his 
son a trade was teaching him to be a thief. With 
what diligence and honest effort he must have 
worked! It is said that when he made yokes 
they were done with utmost care so that they 
would not irritate the necks of the animals wear- 
ing them. How much he must have learned of 
“what is in man” from his dealings with them 
in a business way! 

So these years were meaningful. Luke sums up 
the experience (2:40, 52). There was growth and 
development. Jesus did not embody static per- 
fection. It was physical, mental, and spiritual de- 
velopment. He grew in favor with man as well 


as with God. 


1From The Brother, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Westminster 
Press, 1944. 

2¥From The Life and Teaching of Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon. 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 
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October 21: | 
Religious Awakening 


Under John 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tus John is commonly known as John the 
Baptist, or John the Baptizer. He might more 
appropriately be termed John the Herald. This 
is borne out by the Old Testament passage ap- 
plied to him in all three Synoptic Gospels: 


Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 
who shall prepare thy way (Mark 1:2). 


The opening words of his message as stated by 
Matthew convey the same idea. It was the an- 
nouncement that “the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” (3:2). This was basic, and out of it grew 
his call to repentance. In Luke 3:18 it is said 
that he “preached good news to the people.” An 
announcement of the imminent approach of the 
Kingdom would be just that. 

The hope of the coming of the long-awaited 
messianic Kingdom was more or less prominently 
in the mind of everyone. So that with the stirrings 
of any new movement, or the rise of any un- 
usual personality, there immediately came the 
question, “Is this it? Can this be he?” That this 
occurred in regard to John is clear from John 
1:19-23. So such an announcement as his would 
meet with a ready response. It was basically a 
summons to prepare for this Kingdom which he 
said was imminent. 

The varying ideas as to the nature of the King- 
dom meant there were different opinions as to 
the appropriate way in which to prepare for it. 
One group (the Zealots) wanted to do it by raising 
an army to fight for their liberation from Rome. 
Others (the Pharisees) thought they could best 
help by keeping the law. There was a saying 
among them that if everyone kept the law per- 
fectly for one day the Messiah would come. 


JOHN’s message was significant at both these 
points. For him the Kingdom was to be primarily 
one of righteousness. Therefore, the only way to 
participate in it was to be righteous. One would 
prepare for it by seeking to become righteous, 
that is, by repentance. So, in a sense, his message 
was a call to enlistment for the kind of Kingdom 
whose coming he was announcing. 

We are given an idea of the smug response to 
such a call on the part of some who: heard him. 
In imagination we hear them say, “Fancy that 
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man asking us to repent in order to get into the 
Kingdom! Why the Kingdom is of and for the 
Jews. When it comes, we’ll be in by virtue of our 
being the descendants of Abraham.” 

His answer was a rapier thrust. “You nest of 
snakes! Folks have to qualify to get into this kind 
of Kingdom. If you can’t meet these character re- 
quirements, God will find other children who 
will.” Imagine a modern preacher designating as 
“snakes” those in his congregation who refuse to 
try to bring their practices into harmony with 
their Christian profession! Wouldn’t be tactful, 
would it? 

John was quite specific. The well-to-do were 
to share, tax collectors were to be honest, and 
soldiers were not to misuse their power. 

When a preacher gets specific, reactions begin 
to come. It is as if one today were to say, “Mr. X, 
you are going to have to sacrifice any profits you 
are making from the liquor traffic and discontinue 
those cocktail parties. Mr. Y, to be a Christian 
means putting it into effect with your employees. 
Mr. Z, get rid of those prejudices of yours, for 
our church is going to become interracial in order 
to be Christian.” 

Such a straightforward way of making people 
face up to their sins did indeed finally bring 
about John’s death (Mark 6:16-29). 

Jesus testified to John’s greatness (Matthew 
11:11). The movement John started not only fed 
into the main stream of Christianity (John 1:35- 
42), but maintained a separate existence through 
the years and spread to what were far distant 
places (see Acts 18:24-25; 19:1-7). Perhaps the 
true greatness of the man has never been fully 
appreciated because he stood so close to Jesus 
he has been overshadowed. 


TRADITION had it that Elijah was to return as a 
forerunner of the Messiah. John was easily iden- 
tified with him. Indeed, John resembled Elijah, 
not only in dress and way of life, but in method 
and emphasis. In general, he stands in a straight 
line of descent from the Hebrew prophets. Like 
them he felt he had been given his message 
by God (Luke 3:2). He resembled them in his 
daring outspokenness and in the ethical content 
of his message. Like some of them, Amos, for 
example, his message was the product of medita- 
tion in solitary places. 

Words written of Amos could well be applied 
to John. “He was one of those recruits from the 
common life by whom religion and the state have 
always been reformed. Springing from the laity 
and very often from the working classes, their 
freedom from dogma and routine, as well as from 
compromising interests of wealth, rank and party, 
renders them experts in life, . . . Into politics they 
bring facts, but into religion they bring vision.” ! 

Such a one was John the Herald. 


1 From Prophecy and the Prophets, by F. C. Eiselen. Eaton & 
Malns, 1909. 
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October 28: 


Dedication 
Through Baptism 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE first three Gospels record the incident of 
Jesus’ baptism: Matthew 3:13-17; Mark 1:9-11; 
Luke 3: 21-22. In general these accounts are quite 
similar. All three mention the opened heavens, 
the dove, and the voice. The message spoken by 
the voice is the same in all three Synoptic Gos- 
pels. 

There are, however, some differences. In Mat- 
thew the voice speaks in the third person, pre- 
sumably addressing John and the assembled 
crowd; in the other two the message is in the 
second person, directed to Jesus. There is no 
indication that the others saw or heard anything. 
This implies that it was Jesus’ own experience. 
Luke adds that it happened as he was praying, 
which harmonizes with this idea. So does the 
fact that there apparently was no reaction on 
the part of John or the people, which one would 
expect if an audible announcement of Jesus’ mes- 
siahship had been made. 

It will be helpful, then, to think of this as 
Jesus’ own experience, a high point in the de- 
velopment of his religious life. 


For some thirty years Jesus had been living in 
the environment and among the scenes depicted 
in our second lesson. He had studied and knew 
well the sacred writings of his people, their history 
and religious teachings. During the latter part of 
this time he had probably supported the family. 
He was well acquainted with the everyday prob- 
lems of the people as they presented themselves in 
his own personal and family life and as he saw 
them in the lives of his neighbors. He frequently 
heard the latter speak longingly of the expected 
Kingdom and the Messiah. He read the promise 
of it in the Scriptures. 

Sensitive as he was to the hardships of folks, 
he must often have wished that he could help 
bring about the realization of their hopes. But 
the more he pondered over it, the more convinced 
he became that the types of kingdom for which 
they were wishing would not be an answer to 
their deepest needs. 

Then one day news came of a man out in the 
desert preaching the approach of a kingdom of 
righteousness, one for which a person must pre- 
pare by repenting. That struck an answering 
chord in the heart of the young Carpenter of 





Nazareth. Perhaps he had been working over 
his bench as they talked. Now one can see him 
straighten up, a light on his face, and almost hear 
the hammer and saw drop with a thud as he 
starts for the door. This would be his kind of 
kingdom. He must know more of this preaching 
of a kingdom of righteousness. 


MATTHEW says Jesus went to be baptized. The 
others do not put it just that way, and more 
than likely it was not so. Like any young man 
he was being led one step at a time. Perhaps he 
thought as he journeyed: “If this work is of 
God and it is the Father’s will for me to take 
part in it and help John, I could go now. The 
other boys are older and could take over. Per- 
haps I'll not be going back to the little carpenter 
shop.” 

When he reached the place, heard John’s words, 
and felt the Spirit moving there, he knew that 
his mission from now on was to be such work 
as this. So he said to John, “Baptize me, too. I 
want to join you and these other folks in prepar- 
ing for this kind of Kingdom.” Baptism set the 
seal to his enlistment. 

It helps if we understand John’s message as 
primarily an announcement of the Kingdom and 
a call to prepare for participation in it. (See 
October 21.) Baptism was an initiatory as well 
as a cleansing act. 

For Jesus it could not be a baptism of repent- 
ance, not even vicariously. One can share in the 
suffering resulting from the sins of others, but 
guilt is not transferable. Jesus never did any- 
thing that was not real and genuine, but he could 
accept baptism as a seal of his dedication to the 
ideal presented. It was precisely that for the 
others, except that for them it also involved re- 
pentance. 


Wirt the act of dedication, as he was praying 
perhaps, there came the great experience. There 
was the opening heavens, a vision of that to which 
God was calling him. In the message of the voice 
two ideas were intertwined: “my beloved Son,” 
a messianic idea; “ ‘With whom I am well pleased,’ 
...areminiscence of Isaiah 42:1, which deals with 
the servant of Yahweh.” ! He was to be the one to 
bring in the Kingdom, but also as “one who 
serves.” It was not all clear yet, but there was 
too a marvelous sense of the Spirit of God with 
him (the dove) and of a great, unusual power 
in his possession. 

So tremendous was the experience that it is 
little wonder that he had to get away to think 
it through, that he felt driven by the Spirit out 
into the wilderness, as Mark puts it. Something 
of this we can glimpse as we reverently try to 
think ourselves into the consciousness of Jesus, 
but there must be vast depths completely beyond 
our capacities even to imagine. 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. Abingdon Press. 
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p__The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 








This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 1:1 through 2:3. 


The study of this unit should be particularly 
inviting. In a sense it is the “dessert course” of 
Bible study. The aim of the unit, which lasts for 
the entire quarter, is to help adults develop en- 
riched insight and greater appreciation for some 
favorite and significant passages in the Bible, 
and learn to turn frequently to them for inspira- 
tion, guidance, and comfort. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This whole unit offers a wonderful opportunity. 
Before you look at the lesson topics, list thirteen 
of your favorite Scripture passages. Then check 
to see how many of these are to be studied. 

Study the materials in Wesley Quarterly, Adult 
Student, Daily Bible Lessons, and the Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual. The study of some of the 
books listed on page 23 will enrich your prepara- 
tion, your appreciation of the Bible, and your 
ability to make the Bible live for others. 

This first lesson concerns the creation—“In 
the beginning, God.” Think of this phrase and 
apply it to the many facets of life. Meditate on the 
Scripture. Pray as you prepare. “In the beginning, 
God.” Build your aim and your outline; then 
teach for God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. God of all the world 





Dr. FLEMING is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College. 
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October 7: 
In the Beginning, God 


III. No argument for God 
IV. Faith in religion and in science 
V. It was very good 
VI. God created man in his own image 
VII. Man is a cocreator 


To BEGIN 


(The mind set of the class may be in terms 
of the World Series and also of World-wide Com- 
munion. It is easy to relate this lesson to these 
things; for as will be noted later, God is the God 
of all the world.) 

Call attention to the new unit of thirteen lessons 
on gems of the Bible and the great opportunity 
that it is for all of us. If the class responds readily, 
you might try with them the suggestion given 
in “Preparing to Teach.” List great passages on 
the board as members of the class suggest them. 
See how many of those listed by the class are 
discussed in the lessons. (If you use Wesley 
Quarterly, you could thumb through the lessons 
quickly to check on it. 

Emphasize the point made by Thompson, in 
Wesley Quarterly, that these passages were 
“written out of the living encounter of men with 
God and God with men.” The Bible came out of 
experience. It is not so much a book of rules as 
it is a book of religious experience. When we 
understand the experience that gave rise to the 
Scripture, we can apply the Scripture more fully 
to our own experience. Express the hope that this 
quarter’s study may enable the Bible to become 
more alive. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Thompson explains the printed Bible passages 
of the story of creation. Enrich the presentation 
by calling attention to the emphases of the daily 
Bible readings; for example, the power, the wis- 
dom, the protection, the goodness, the glory, the 
care of the Creator, and the challenge to give 
praise to the Creator. Let everything that breathes 
praise the Lord! 
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II. God of all the world 


It is interesting that the World Series of base- 
ball and World Communion come close together. 
Let the class make a list of the nations from 
which the players participating in the World 
Series come. But go on to show that World Com- 
munion involves all the nations, and emphasize 
that God is a God of all the world. The daily 
Bible reading for Friday from 1 Chronicles (read 
all of chapter 16) criticizes other gods as mere 
idols, but proclaims God as God of all the nations. 


III. No argument for God 


It is significant that for the writers of the Bible, 
especially in the case of the one who wrote the 
story of creation, there are no arguments for 
God. God was so real that no arguments were 
necessary. God was, and is, the answer to the 
problems of religion. Of what value are arguments 
for God’s existence? They serve not to create but 
to confirm and correct our experience. It some- 
times happens that the reality of God escapes 
through the holes of our arguments. 

Thompson points out in Wesley Quarterly, that 
in the drama of life God is the chief actor. In the 
Old Testament and in the New, God is the main 
character. The Old Testament tells what God 
has done in the way of creation and of choosing 
Israel, and what he is going to do by sending 
the Messiah. The New Testament tells what God 
has done in redeeming mankind. 


IV. Faith in religion and in science 


Note Quimby’s discussion in Adult Student of 
the doubting youth. Emphasize what Quimby 
points out, that the biblical writers’ purpose is 
not scientific but religious. The Bible is not a 
book of science. We do the Bible an injustice 
in trying to make it so. It is a book about religion 
and of religion. 

Nevertheless, you may point out that there 
is an element of faith in science as well as in 
religion. Is there anyone who does not live by 
faith? God is the answer to the problems of the 
theologian, and either God or some Ultimate “X” 
is the answer to the ultimate problems for the 
philosopher and for the scientist. 

For all our new insights into the nature and 
development of the universe, we ought to be glad 
and to give thanks. Still, the answer which the 
writer of Genesis gave is our answer. How else 
can we answer our questions of how and why? 

The difficulty that often arises regarding the re- 
lations of science and religion comes from the 
fact that our “god” is too small. How big is your 
god? Do you have to trim the universe down to 
fit your god, or is yours a god that can allow 
for these new insights? We are but discovering 
the way God works. In his book Science and the 
Modern World, Alfred North Whitehead points 
out that modern science was made possible in 
large part by the faith of the theologians. 

































V. It was very good 


How many times does the refrain, “It was good,” 
occur in the Scripture passage? After the crea- 
tion of man, there is the added word, “It was 
very good.” The writer’s optimism may be the 
basis for the optimistic view of the philosopher 
Leibniz, who said that this is the “best of all 
possible worlds.” What improvements, if any, 
could you suggest? 

Creation was very good for the scientists, too. 
The intelligibility and the dependability of the 
universe is necessary or science cannot be. The 
scientist could not continue his work if he lost 
faith in the orderliness of the universe, or in the 
concept of cause and effect. Indeed, creation was, 
and is, very good. 


VI. God created man in his own image 


In the Scripture lesson it is stated that God 
created man in his own image. Thompson indicates 
that the appearance of man was the climax of 
creation. Yet without doing serious damage to the 
translation, one might say, God is creating man 
in his image. Man is making progress in many 
areas; you might want to list some of them. 

One of the main areas in which man is making 
progress is that of world-mindedness. He is learn- 
ing more and more to recognize his spiritual kin- 
ship with all people. Note, for example, the world 
emphases occurring during this month: the World 
Series, World-wide Communion, World Order 
Sunday, World Temperance Sunday. The fact of 
the United Nations, with its universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, is encouraging. We have not 
yet arrived; but God is creating man, a citizen 
of the world and a brother to all men. 


VII. Man is a cocreator 


Man is able to have fellowship with God be- 
cause man is created in the image of God. Note 
Quimby’s “The Unique Dignity of Man,” and 
also Thompson’s “God, Man, and the World” and 
“An Alien Element.” The creation is really not 
complete. God is creating man, and one of the 


World-wide Communion emphasizes that God is the God 
of ait peoples. 
Methodist Radio and Film Commission 

























ways whereby God is creating man is to make 
of him a cocreator, by giving man the responsi- 
bility of overcoming the alien element, and of 
securing for all men, in all nations, those blessings 
of life which we seek for ourselves. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is what one thinks of the physical universe so 
important in his total philosophy of life? Why? 

2. What is the Christian’s view of the universe? 

3. What evidences of optimism are found in the 
story of creation? 

4. What does the orderliness of the universe 
suggest about the character of God? “The 
Creator,” Adult Student.) 

5. What changes in science would be necessary 
if scientists lost faith in the orderliness of the 
universe? 


In CLOSING 


As you close, remind the class of this unit of 
lessons on great passages and urge them again to 
feast on these riches. 

Summarize the lesson briefly: In the beginning, 
God. God is God of all the world, of the past and 
of the future. There is no place where God is not; 
there will never be a time when God is not. All sci- 
entific discoveries are but new insights into the 
ways of God. The climax of God’s creating is man. 
Man is still in the making. He is growing, physi- 
cally, intellectually, morally, and spiritually. In- 
creasing attention to World-wide Communion 
Sunday is indicative of man’s sense of unity under 
God. God is creating man by commissioning him 
to subdue the earth and to be fruitful, and to 
secure for himself and others the blessings life 
can afford. 

There is so much in favor of tomorrow. But if 
tomorrow’s possibilities are to be realized, we 
must keep in mind and put into practice the 
lesson for today: In the beginning, God—for each 
day, for each year, for each new undertaking. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
that he has beset us behind and before with his 
greatness, his goodness, and his love. 


p——The Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—The lessons of this unit confront us 
with words to which we must return again and 
again because they represent our hope and des- 
tiny. The main emphasis here should therefore be 
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to look closely at the passages themselves to see 
as fully as possible what their promise is and to 
absorb their meaning and spirit. These great 
words show that the Bible is more than a book of 
literature in the ordinary sense. It is a book of 
life. It is the Word of God. 

Preparation.—Read the entire lesson early, and 
then reread it several times. This will give you 
the feel of the lines and give you time to absorb 
their essence. Appoint two members of your class 
to divide the scriptural passages and to be pre- 
pared to read their selection to the entire group. 
This will call for careful preparation if the full 
majesty of the lines is to be appreciated. 

One of the questions in Wesley Quarterly sug- 
gests an exciting comparison between Genesis 
1 and John 1. Ask someone to study these two 
chapters in particular, and after reading them to 
the class to make clear the link between them. 
This will bring Old and New Testament together 
in a fruitful way. Be sure that some attention is 
given to the emphasis upon “light” in both pas- 
sages. 

Ask another person to do some thinking about 
Genesis 1 and contemporary scientific views of the 
creation of the universe. Should there be a sci- 
entist in your church, he could.appropriately give 
this report. Here, as in the comparison with 
John 1, The Abingdon Bible Commentary and The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1, will be of help. 
Both should be in your church-school library. 

Class procedure.—Begin with the reading of 
the biblical passages. Do not hasten over this 
part of the hour, but allow opportunity to under- 
line any particularly beautiful and impressive 
sections. 

Are there questions on any parts? Are there 
lines that should be memorized, in addition to the 
memory selection? Is it not, for example, good 
to cut off Genesis 1:1 occasionally at the first 
mention of God—“In the beginning, God”? A 
beautiful new science building on a Methodist 
campus in the South bears this very superscrip- 
tion across the entrance: “In the beginning, God.” 
Is not this a most fitting verse for a building dedi- 
cated to science? Are these words the most im- 
portant part of Genesis 1? 

Call for the brief comparison with John 1. It is 
possible that some members of the class will never 
have thought of the two chapters together. An 
important question is, While the revelation of 
God is clearly evident in his creation, what is the 
relationship of it to the revelation referred to in 
John 1? Has revelation ceased? Has creation? 

Many people are troubled about Genesis 1 and 
modern views of science. The lesson outline is. 
very helpful at this point. The person assigned 
to consider this matter will doubtless have more 
to add. Call for his report, and then open the door 
for free discussion. If the question of evil and 
suffering arises, perhaps it can be deferred to the 
fourth lesson in this unit. 
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In closing.—It will be necessary to watch the 
time closely and to plan the class period care- 
fully since there is so much to talk about in 
considering this great passage. If time remains, 
raise some of the questions listed in Adult Student 
or in “The Leader in Action.” Be sure, however, 
to conclude with a brief prayer of thanksgiving for 
God, who created us and who gave us our beau- 
tiful world. An excellent hymn prayer would be 
a stanza or two of “This Is My Father’s World” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 72). 

Make next week’s assignment before the end 
of the hour, and remind everyone that a studying 
class is a growing class. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ Scale models have swept into great prominence 
in recent years. No longer of interest simply as 
toys, they are used in many scientific and indus- 
trial operations. In spite of the fact that highly 
trained men now specialize in making models, 
there is one thing that can’t be accurately repro- 


duced on any scale: the universe. If our planet 


were to be represented by a sphere one inch in 
diameter, the nearest fixed star would have to be 
shown at a distance of about 42,000 miles. 


“ “Only God is permanently interesting. Other 
things we may fathom, but he out-tops our thought 
and can neither be demonstrated nor argued 
down.” 

—Joseph Fort Newton, My Idea of God. Little, 
Brown and Company; 1926. 


*’ Famous lines by Alfred Tennyson preserve 
his sudden recognition of the wonders wrapped 
in a tiny flower. Having plucked it from a crannied 
wall, perhaps carelessly, the poet was overcome 
by recognition that plant and root are stupendous 
marvels. 

Edmund W. Sinnott, noted modern biologist, 
‘pursues the mystery a bit further in The Biology 
of the Spirit (Viking Press, 1955). An ordinary 
willow twig, he notes, seems to have a sense of 
purpose. Wrapped in damp moss, a cutting will 
begin to form leaves at the top and roots at the 
bottom. Sensitive to earth’s gravitational pull, the 
plant “knows” which way is up and which way is 
down. 

Yet this does not exhaust the mystery. Turned 
upside down, a cutting does not form roots at 
the bottom and leaves at the top. Instead, it be- 
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gins to send out leaves from the bottom and 
roots from the top. That is, in a fashion no analyst 
begins to comprehend, a one-inch willow twig has 
a built-in sense of purpose and direction. Root- 
ends form new rootlets and leaf-ends push out new 
leaves. Leaves never come from a root-end, nor 
do roots stem from a leaf-end. There is pattern 
and order—not confusion—even in a twig no 
bigger than your finger. 


& “Every conjecture we can form with regard to 
the works of God has as little probability as the 
conjectures of a child with regard to the works of 
a man.” 
—Thomas Reid, Intellectual Powers (18th cen- 
tury). 


*& Poets of Israel depicted the Creation as a 
mighty drama, clear in its basic movements but 
obscure in its details. Their sense of proportion 
was right. Increasingly, it is becoming evident that 
even the most learned succeed only in seeing 
through a glass darkly. Assured knowledge of one 
age is a source of amusement in later ones. 

Even the great French scientist, Antoine 
Lavoisier, was positive that meteorites do not fall 
from the sky. As late as 1772, he and his colleagues 
examined specimens and concluded them to be 
ordinary stones that had been struck by lightning. 
Thomas Jefferson supported that view. “I would 
prefer that professors should lie rather than that 
stones should fall from heaven,” he said. 

Today we know that masses of iron, nickel, and 
stone actually do plunge to earth from somewhere 
out yonder. Beyond this bare fact, these celestial 
missiles are more closely linked with riddles than 
certainties. We haven’t reached the outer fringes 
of genuine understanding of the vast and wonder- 
ful world of our Creator. 


*& “Our soundest knowledge [of God] is to know 

that we know him not, neither can know him; 

our safest eloquence concerning him is our silence, 

when we confess that his glory is inexplicable, his 

greatness above our capacity and reach.” 
—Richard Hooker (16th century). 





Additional Resources * 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 1, 2, and 4. 
Abingdon Press. $8.75 per volume. 

Adult Bible Course: The issues for April- 
May-June, 1956, and July-August-Sep- 
tember, 1956, carried a unit on “Great 
Teachings of the Bible.” These (and other) 
back issues may be ordered at 30 cents a 
quarter. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Exodus 20: 1-17. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is Lesson 2 in the unit, “Great Passages of 
the Bible.” Creation, which we studied about last 
Sunday, is crowned by law and order. This im- 
portant passage from the Bible is associated with 
the quarterly temperance lesson. Frequently 
teachers refuse to teach this lesson, and students 
will avoid attending that day if they can. Give it 
serious study. Make the topic live. 

In addition to the resources in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, International Lesson Annual, 
and Daily Bible Lessons, secure some materials 
from Alcoholics Anonymous, especially copies of 
the twelve steps of AA. (Consult a telephone di- 
rectory to see if there is an AA chapter in your 
community.) Talk with an AA member. You 
might invite an AA member to testify. 

Read also the article on page 3. 

As you work out your aim and outline, keep 
the class in mind; apply the lesson to yourself first. 
The concern is to deepen our appreciation for the 
Ten Commandments as laws of life, and to stress 
the need for temperance in our society. Think on 
your own view and approach your opportunity 
with prayer and thanksgiving. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The place of law in society 

III. The place of discipline in life 

IV. Temperance a necessity for the good life 
V. How you can promote temperance 

Vi. The church and the alcoholic 

VII. Love as the law of life 


To BEGIN 


Review the title of the unit; ask if anyone re- 
members the topic of the lesson for last Sunday. 
Point out that creation is climaxed and stabilized 
by the giving of laws for living. 

Since the lesson is concerned largely with 
temperance, it is well to introduce that subject 
even now, to show that temperance is related to 
law and to life. Emphasize the fact that temperance 
involves far more than alcoholic beverages; how- 
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October 14: Ten Laws of Life 






ever, that is the main concern in this lesson. Tem- 
perance is necessary for the good life. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The printed Scripture, as Thompson points out, 
is one of the best-known passages, yet he questions 
whether it is the best obeyed. There are some 
wonderful passages involved in the daily Bible 
readings. For example, the reading from Deuter- 
onomy 10 concerns God’s requirements. (See 
Micah 6 in this connection.) The other passage 
from Deuteronomy enjoins the study of the law. 
Ezra 7:10 is a good pattern for teachers to follow. 
Two of the daily readings come from the Psalms: 
one from Psalms 119, the longest of the Psalms, 
which is in praise of the law; the other from 
Psalms 19, which speaks of the “law of the Lord” 
as perfect. 

Immanuel Kant, the great German philosopher, 
said that he was forever filled with awe by two 
things—the starry heavens above and the moral 
law within. The first of these two things relates to 
the lesson for last Sunday, the second, to the one 
for today. 


II. The place of law in society 


Moses was a great leader. Perhaps his greatest 
work was as a lawgiver. When he established laws, 
he gave stability to his accomplishments and di- 
rection to people beyond his lifetime. 

Laws may change or be changed as new insights 
are gained, but laws represent the rules by which 
a people think they ought to live. The stability of a 
country is determined largely by its system of 
courts and laws. It is a great disservice to the na- 
tion to discredit the law and to defame the courts. 


III. The place of discipline in life 


The poet Goethe said that the master shows 
himself first in self-limitation. There is no good 
thing that can be accomplished without disciplined 
striving and sacrifice. Note Thompson’s discussion 
of “ ‘Thou Shalt Not!’” and Quimby’s discussion 
of “The Basic Place of the Ten Words.” What 
law is to society, discipline is to the individual. 
Self-discipline is the most difficult but also the 
most effective type of discipline. 


IV. Temperance a necessity for the good life 


Quimby suggests that there should be an 
eleventh commandment, on temperance. What is 
temperance? The W.C.T.U. uses a quotation from 
Xenophon: “Temperance is moderation in all 
things good and total abstinence from all things 
evil.” In their use, abstinence applies particularly 
to beverage alcohol. If we do not practice modera- 
tion in things good, and abstinence from things 
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evil, we are going away from the good life, not 
toward it. 

My main personal reasons for favoring absti- 
nence are the following: (1) It enables me to 
avoid the unnecessary and immoral risk of becom- 
ing an alcoholic. About 6 per cent of all persons 
who drink become alcoholics. If 6 per cent of per- 
sons who ride in airplanes were killed, how long 
do you suppose the airlines could stay in business? 
This analogy may not fit perfectly—analogy does 
not serve for proof—but it may be suggestive. 

2) A second reason for abstaining is the effect 
of alcohol on the brain and upon intelligence. The 
brain and the power of thinking develop upward, 
but slowly. The first effect of alcohol is on the 
higher brain centers. The use of alcohol catapults 
man downward from the level of his highest ca- 
pacities. 

3) A third main reason is the influence drinking 
has on others. Have you ever noticed at a wedding 
reception where alcoholic and _ nonalcoholic 
drinks are served, that persons watch each other 
to see whether one has a coffee cup or a cocktail 
glass in his hand? Regardless of what people may 
say about its being “a man’s own business,” it’s 
just not the same to drink coffee and to drink a 
cocktail: one doesn’t run the same risk; it doesn’t 
have the same effect on the brain and powers of 
thought; and it doesn’t have the same influence on 
other people. 


V. How you can promote temperance 


Both Quimby and Thompson discuss this point. 
One additional feature beyond their suggestions: 
we can co-operate eagerly with other agencies that 
are trying to do something about the problems 
of alcohol. Alcoholism is everybody’s business. 
More people ought to be concerned with it. One 
warning: we should at all costs avoid self- 
righteousness. We can still be firm and resolute 
without being self-righteous. 


VI. The church and the alcoholic 


Quimby has a discussion of this in Adult Stu- 
dent. He bemoans the fact that the church has the 
message which AA has used to rehabilitate the 
alcoholic. In what way has the church failed? 
Perhaps more because of its attitude of scorn and 
indifference toward the “weak-willed drunken 
bum” than because of any other single thing. 

Here are some principles which need to be 
recognized in dealing with the alcoholic: The 
alcoholic is a sick person. The alcoholic can be 
helped. The alcoholic is worth helping.. 

The attitude of the church should be one of 
considerate concern, not one of condemnation; 
an attitude of sympathy rather than of scorn, an 
attitude of proclaiming love rather than turning 
over to the law. The church should be eager to 
co-operate with all other agencies which are con- 
cerned with this age-old and complex problem. 
Even though the church may preach abstinence, 


the church’s position can be strengthened and its 
cause promoted by working with those who in- 
vestigate the problem from the point of view of 
economics or of science. 


VII. Love as the law of life 


Kagawa wrote a book about love as the law of 
life. Do you think that such is the case? God is 
defined as love, in the New Testament. Last Sun- 
day the lesson was on “In the Beginning, God,” 
and today we have studied about laws which God 
gave. These are laws given from love and in love, 
for the guiding of life. There are two parts to the 
Ten Commandments. The first four are concerned 
with man’s duty toward God, and the other six 
with man’s duty toward other men. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do men drink alcoholic beverages? 

2. What is the first step in the AA program? 

3. How is the AA related to the church pro- 
gram? What differences and what kinships are 
there between the programs of AA and of the 
church? 

4, Why are loyalty and respect for law so im- 
portant in society? 

5. Why should the law setting forth our duty 
to God be given first in the Ten Commandments? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class that this is the second in 
these lessons on the great passages of the Bible. 
Perhaps challenge them to study the passages for 
the future, especially the one for next Sunday. 

Now review the discussion briefly, calling at- 
tention to this important passages in Scripture, the 
Ten Commandments. They have had great in- 
fluence in our legal systems. The Ten Command- 
ments, as Quimby suggests, undergird all tem- 
perance teaching. It is our task to be temperate; 
it is our responsibility, as individuals and as a 
church, to concern ourselves with the alcoholic 
and the problems of alcoholism, for the benefit 
of society and for the good of human beings, for 
whom Christ died. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for creating the beautiful world in which we 
live, and for giving us laws whereby we may live 
and live abundantly. 





in Action 


The Group 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—The aim of the entire unit should be 
kept clear: it is to confront us with great passages 
of the Bible. Again, it will be of utmost importance 
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to look closely and carefully at the words them- 
selves. Before we can talk intelligently about these 
wonderful lines, we must be sure we understand 
them and have given them time to work upon us. 

Preparation.—Be sure to read the entire lesson, 
and then reread it several times. The review will 
bring you increasing insights. 

Ask two members to divide the Bible passages 
and prepare carefully to read them well to the 
class. It may prove effective to have them read 
alternate verses. 

As in the last lesson, there are interesting and 
vital links between Old and New Testament. Ap- 
point one person to study and read to the class 
Mark 12:28-34. He should comment on the im- 
portance Jesus placed on the first and second 
Commandments. The same person should also 
present to the class the question, Which of the Ten 
Commandments do you regard as most signifi- 
cant? 

Name three persons and a moderator to join ina 
panel to discuss briefly the topic, “The Ten Com- 
mandments Today.” These might include: 

1. Idolatry then and now 
2. Our use of the Sabbath 
3. Covetousness and our living standards 

Assign to one person the temperance emphasis 
of this lesson. Suggest that he make an effort to 
learn what the evil results of the liquor traffic 
are in your own community. 

Class procedure.—Before the new lesson is be- 
gun, find out how many members can quote from 
last Sunday’s lesson. How many can quote the 
line from John 1? Turn then to a reading of the 
passages for today. These are old familiar lines, 
and for that very reason they will require close 
attention. Give plenty of opportunity for questions 
and discussion. Exodus 20:5 represents a prob- 
lem in interpretation and will doubtless raise 
questions. A good commentary will help you to be 
ready for them. 

Call for the report on Mark 12: 28-34. Be sure 
that the connection with the Ten Commandments 
is made clear. How well did Jesus know the Old 
Testament? Does the passage from last Sunday’s 
lesson, “In the beginning, God .. .” relate also to 
the question of the relative importance of the first 
two Commandments? 

The panel members will have pronounced view 
on their topics, and lively discussion will follow. 
Don’t let it go on so long that the liquor question 
cannot be considered. What is the value of dis- 
cussing this question along with the Command- 
ments? 

In closing.—Be sure to make assignments for 
the work of the next week. Should’ there be more 
time than you had anticipated, select in advance 
questions from “What Do You Think” (Wesley 
Quarterly). 

Close the session with the Lord’s Prayer, noting 
in advance that this prayer of our Lord is another 
confession of “In the beginning, God... ,” but that 
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here the emphasis 1s also upon the fatherhood of 
God. 

Urge your class to read the lesson carefully 
before coming to the next session. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% Some years ago, a well-known comic strip por- 
trayed the misadventures of a little fellow called 
Sappo. As the name suggests, he was not precisely 
a shining genius. Once he blundered into a strange 
land called Reversia—where everything was done 
in reverse fashion. 

Fishing in a lake of Reversia, Sappo hooked a 
big trout. But in this queer land, the fish caught 
the man! Swimming with Sappo in his mouth, the 
trout took him to the office of the nearest game 
warden—a large pike. Pushing the wizened little 
human against a yardstick, the scale-covered 
game warden shook his head. “Too small,” he told 
the trout. “Throw him back!” 

God’s ten laws for life make up a standard of 
measurement. Unfortunately, no one ever quite 
comes up to the top of the scale. It is the function 
of the scale to show us that we are too small and 
must continue to grow. 


In Victorious Living, E. Stanley Jones’s famous 
best-seller (Abingdon Press, 1936), the evangelist 
shows why it is hard to keep the Commandments. 
No one finds it easy to make complete self-sur- 
render. 

Rather, says Dr. Jones, we try to please God by 
making trifling gifts to him. In Hindu worship, the 
priest sometimes goes through the motions of 
sacrificing a water buffalo. He even raises his 
ceremonial knife and plunges it toward the ani- 
mal. But as the blade nears its mark, it is suddenly 
turned aside. Instead of slaying a valuable animal 
as an altar offering, the priest slices off a bit of its 
ear! Too often, we are careful to show our zeal for 
God’s laws—but unwilling to obey their spirit. 


’ Late in life, Napoleon looked back upon his 
turbulent career. His once-important victories 
were somber memories. “The only conquests 
that are permanent and leave no regrets,” said 
he, “are our conquests over ourselves.” 


* Villagers of Devonshire, England, tell of two 
brothers who broke the law in early manhood. 
They were tried on a charge of stealing sheep; con- 
victed, each was branded with the letters ST and 
sent to prison. 

Bitter over being permanently marked as a 
Sheep Thief, Harold complained at the injustice 
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of the law. When he had served his sentence, he 
left the region and never came back. 

Greg took a different view of the matter. He 
reasoned that the function of the law is to guide 
one into an effective pattern of living. When re- 
leased from prison, he returned home and de- 
voted his life to honest labor and good works. 

Eventually the community changed. Old folk 
died, and a new generation grew up. One day it 
occurred to a group of adolescents to wonder what 
that queer ST on Greg’s forehead might mean. 
Each of the youngsters knew the reputation of the 
man who had used the law as an avenue of growth. 
















“I don’t know how those letters got there,” ad- 
mitted one boy. “But I’m pretty sure that ST 
stands for ‘saint.’ ” 


~ Late in the eighteenth century, some English 
citizens complained about the nation’s laws. In 
effect, they argued that laws are too negative in 
character, that some persons are better than the 
laws that govern them. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, William Pitt 
gave a five-word summary of the necessity for 
law in human society. “Where law ends,” he 
warned, “tyranny begins.” 





I. DULLING OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
CAPACITY 


Diminishes care and anxiety 
Slows reaction time 

Disturbs co-ordination 
Releases self-control 

Impairs judgment 

Interferes with reasoning 








il. HIGHEST LEVEL OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


Seat of thinking 
Self-criticism 
Self-control 
Judgment 
Reasoning 
Discrimination 





Deadens self-criticism INTELLIGANCE Creative ability 
I]. DISTURBANCE OF MOTOR I]. LEARNED ACTIVITIES 
AND SENSORY CONTROL Kick a football 
Stuttering and stammering Talk 
Staggering Sing 
Seeing double hes 
Rumbling in ears a 
Disturbance of equilibrium ——— rea | 
Heavy sleepiness ide bicycle 
unless excited NSORY CONTR Drive a car 












LOWERING THE FUNCTIONS 
OF UNLEARNED ACTIVITIES 


Individual falls 

into a stupor 
Sound stops 
Movement stops 
Blood circulation stops 
Breathing stops 












. ACTIVITIES PERFORMED 


AT BIRTH 
Crying 
INSTINCT Movement and 
AND making a noise 
EMOTION Breathing 


Getting food 
Blood circulation 











EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 
WORK DOWNWARD 


LEVELS OF THE BRAIN 
DEYELOPMENT 












THE HUMAN BRAIN 
DEVELOPS UPWARD 














“When the home co-operates with 
the church ... the ideals become a 
part of the nature of the children.” 


October 21: 
God’s Command to Teach 


in Action 


ea~-The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Deuteronomy 6:1-9, 20-25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Recall the unit in which we are now studying, 
“Great Passages of the Bible.” Review the les- 
sons so far—God, Law, and now God’s command 
to teach. 

Apply this subject to your own preparation: 
jt may make your study more diligent. In addi- 
tion to the resources in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, The International Lesson Annual, and 
Daily Bible Lessons, you may use some pamphlets 
on teaching and on co-operation between the 
church and the home. Since this is World Order 
Sunday, you might use some materials on the 
United Nations. We must begin to teach peace 
and order in the home, in the church, in the school, 
if we are ever going to reap such a harvest. 

Make a particular study of the Scripture lesson. 
Check the use that Jesus made of Deuteronomy. 
For example, all three of Jesus’ answers to the 
temptations came from Deuteronomy. Two of 
them came from chapter 6, and the summary of 
the law (see last Sunday’s lesson) came from 
chapter 6. Jesus quoted from Deuteronomy more 
often than from any other book. 

Deuteronomy was the first book to be canonized 
by the Hebrews. Enrich your own background by 
reading the story of the discovery of the book of 
the law, which is related in 2 Kings 22:8 or in 2 
Chronicles 34: 14-21. 

You may not be able to do all the study here 
suggested, but at least work out your aim and 
outline after you have studied the usual resources. 
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The concern is to emphasize the need for teaching 
youth and adults about God’s commandments, and 
for training them to put God first in all things. 
Ponder your own attitude toward teaching, the 
attitudes toward religion expressed in your home, 
and maybe by those you know who teach in the 
public school. Obey God’s command, and teach. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Parents are teachers 
III. By precept and example 
IV. Home grown is best 
V. Learning takes place every day 
VI. “For our good always” 
VII. It is up to us 


To BEGIN 


Recall to the class that this unit is on “Great 
Passages of the Bible,” and see if they remember 
the two studied so far. Acquaint them with the 
significance of the passage for today in terms of 
what was said above about Jesus’ use of Deuter- 
onomy. 

It is quite possible that this book is the most 
influential writing in the history of the Jews. The 
secret of its great influence is found in the em- 
phasis for today—to teach—and in the particular 
content of what was to be taught. Teach your chil- 
dren diligently that “The Lorp our God is one 
Lorp; and you shall love the Lorp your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your might.” 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Thompson points out that we can hardly over- 
estimate the importance of this Scripture in the 
life of the Hebrews. It is undoubtedly the basis 
for the effective home life of the Jews and for their 
intense religious loyalty. These two things, home 
life and religious loyalty, have enabled the Jews 
to endure intense persecutions and, through them 
all, to rejoice. 
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Call attention to your own aim. It may be to 
lead adults to consider God’s command to teach 
and to urge adults to become acknowledged teach- 
ers of religion—a religion that centers in and on 
the Christian God. 


Il. Parents are teachers 


Some members of the class may question this 
topic. Perhaps parents don’t realize that they are 
teaching all the time. Note the two particular 
things which Quimby says are involved in par- 
ents’ obligation for teaching children. Apply his 
analysis in “How Are We Doing the Job?” to 
situations relating to your class. He suggests that 
it may be necessary for parents first to teach them- 
selves and then to teach their children. 

A couple, embarrassed by what their grown 
children had done, expressed their disappointment 
by saying, “Why can’t they be like us?” The 
trouble was that the children were just like their 
parents. Parents are teachers! 


III. By precept and example 


In the ritual for the baptism of infants, the 
parents or sponsors are asked if they will, “by 
precept and example,” lead the child “into the love 
of God and the service of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In some homes this is not the case, but why is 
there so little talk about religion in the home? And 
why is it that when we do talk about God and re- 
ligion, family conversation seems forced and for- 
mal? If we talked of religion often enough, and 
with sincerity, our conversation would be as nat- 
ural as when we talk of football. 

Precept is important, yet example is more in- 
fluential. Consider Thompson’s “Indoctrination or 
Indifference.”” Quimby warns of a “subtle insin- 
cerity that honeycombs our church life” and, 
he might have added, our family life. (Note 
Thompson’s discussion of Truebloods’ The Recov- 
ery of Family Life.) 

Our children are smarter than we think. They 
observe our example; what we are speaks louder 
than what we say. We can no more be insincere 
and cynical about the church or religion and hide 
it from our children than we can cook onions and 
keep all the odor in the pot. 


IV. Home grown is best 


This topic may refer to a number of things— 
vegetables, for instance. But particular reference 
here is to children and religion. When the home 
co-operates with the church and confirms by 
precept and example the teachings of the church, 
the ideals enter into and become a part of the 
nature of the children. “Train up a child... .” 
(Proverbs 22:6). 

If we are to have a world of peace and order, it 
must begin in the home. If we are to have a 
democratic world, it must begin in the home. 
The influence of the home is more determinative 
for the whole of life than the influence of any 





other single agency. How can we find more time 
and where can we find more inspiration to grow 
religion and children in the home? The family 
that plays together and prays together, stays to- 
gether. 


V. Learning takes place every day 


There are a great many criticisms of the influ- 
ence of progressive educationists. One of the 
things, though, that they have emphasized and 
which we need to consider, is that learning takes 
place every day. It takes more time than the few 
minutes on Sunday. It takes time to build char- 
acter. Neither great ideas nor great lives spring 
into being full grown. 

Note here Thompson’s emphasis that “Sunday 
Is Not Enough,” and Quimby’s suggestion of 
“Patience, Repetition, Patience.” The problem 
(and it is a problem) of training for citizenship 
and building Christian character is complex and 
exceedingly difficult, but its difficulty is exceeded 
by its importance. Is anything more important? 


VI. “For our good always” 


God is not petty. I recall my thanksgiving when 
I understood the teaching in Deuteronomy 6: 24. 
I could then give up the idea that God was 
jealous of me and came to understand that God 
was jealous for me, like a devoted parent. What 
is the difference in being jealous of and jealous 
for? God would withhold no good thing from us; 
God wants, and has, good things for all of us. 

All our teaching of religion in the home and 
our keeping of God’s laws in our lives, in our 
communities, and by all the nations—it’s for our 
good, all ways, always! (See Quimby’s topic on 
“Two Reasons.’’) 


VII. It is up to us 


You will find material for this point in the 
daily Bible readings; for example, in the emphasis 
on obedience in 6:10-15. We are in danger, 
through our good fortune of material blessings, 
of forsaking God and thinking that we have gotten 
all these things for ourselves. The warning given 
them is relevant now. Notice the Scripture for 
Saturday: “Behold I set before you this day a 
blessing and a curse: the blessing, if you obey... 
and the curse, if you do not obey. .. .” God com- 
mands us to hear, to obey, and to teach. It is up to 
us. Which will it be, blessing or curse? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What would happen if parents were to take 
the memory selection seriously? 

2. How can parents co-operate with the church 
in teaching religion? 

3. Discuss the respective influences of the home, 
the church, and the school. 

4, Which of these has the main task in training 
for citizenship? in the building of Christian char- 
acter? 
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In CLOSING 


Surely you and the class will feel that this unit 
of lessons on “Great Passages of the Bible” is chal- 
lenging. Urge the students to learn the memory 
verse and to begin to teach the words of God dili- 
gently to their children. 

Suggest that they might begin by talking over 
these great passages which we are now studying. 
They might begin using The Upper Room and 
Daily Bible Lessons. Unless there is religion in the 
home, the religion at church means very little. 
When there is religion in the home, religion at 
church means far more. Glory in the fact that 
God’s demands of us are, after all, for our own 
good. 


me——The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—The passage to be studied in this 
lesson includes one of the most compelling ad- 
monitions of the Bible. Since it deals with the 
education of our children (and ourselves) in the 
home, it applies to everyone. These lines are a bit 
less familiar than the two earlier passages, and for 
this reason the reading will require most careful 
attention. 

Preparation.—You will need to read the scrip- 
tural and interpretive material several times, and 
as early in the week as possible. You will discover 
that when these ideas get into your thinking, re- 
lated ideas will be attracted to them as steel filings 
to a magnet. The important thing is to get the 
magnet working as soon as possible. 

Assign to one person the reading of the text. Be 
sure that the necessity for preparation is clearly 
understood. Such lines should not be read casual- 
ly. The list of questions, “What Do You Think?” 
(Wesley Quarterly), can be used very effectively. 
If there. is a schoolteacher in your class, or in the 
church, it would be very helpful if he were invited 
to discuss the problem of method raised in ques- 
tions 2 and 4. In ahy event name a panel of four 
members and a moderator to treat these groups of 
questions from the list: 1, 2 and 4, 6 or 7. 

Assign to one other member of the class the re- 
sponsibility of reviewing the last two lessons. 
Repetition, if not carried to an extreme, is funda- 
mental to all successful learning. 

Class procedure.—Begin with the reading of the 
biblical passages. After they have been read, take 
time to link them with the lessons of the preceding 
two weeks—“In the Beginning, God” and “Ten 
Laws for Life.” What is their connection with this 
lesson? There may be questions regarding back- 
ground of the text. The meaning of “frontlets be- 
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tween your eyes” and “write them on the door- 
posts” will give opportunity for interesting 
commentary on the customs of the times. Here the 
commentaries will help you greatly. 

Call for the panel group to introduce the ques- 
tions assigned to them. After each member has 
presented his material, time should be allowed for 
question and discussion, but you will have to 
watch the time with considerable care. Finally, 
ask for the summary of the last two lessons, and 
give plenty of opportunity for observations from 
the entire group. 

You will find that, as the members of your 
class link previous lessons together, the group will 
begin to see the unity in the message that comes 
to us in the Bible. Ask for as many related ideas 
from the New Testament as time permits. 

In closing.—Allow time enough to give unhur- 
ried assignments for next week’s study of 
Psalms 23. 

Give the class a moment or two to comment on 
the progress of the lesson units. Are things going 
as they should? Are the lessons proving helpful? 
Are there any suggestions as to other methods of 
approach? 

Close the session with prayer. 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


“The proper time to influence the character of 
a child is about a hundred years before he is 
born.” 

—Dean Inge (20th century). 


* Codes of living are like infectious diseases; 
children catch them from their elders as well as 
from one another. 


*& Leonhard Euler, noted Swiss mathematician, 
became blind toward the close of his life. He con- 
tinued his writing, however, and at intervals be- 
tween periods of work taught his little grand- 
children their lessons. 

Sometimes the old scholar ventured out at 
night, alone. On such occasions he always 
equipped himself with a lantern. “I need my 
light,” he explained, “not to prevent me from 
bumping into others—but to keep them from 
bumping into me.” 


& “Children have more need of models than of 
critics.” 
—Joseph Joubert (19th century). 


& “When the abbot has dice in his pocket, the con- 


vent will play.” 
—Dutch proverb. 
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’ “Example is the school of mankind, and they 
will learn at no other.” 
—Edmund Burke (18th century). 


‘ Arthur C. McGiffert has written in penetrating 
style about Martin Luther (The Century Co., 
1911). According to him, the Reformer had the 
benefit of a most unusual teacher. 

Principal of the school which Luther attended 
as a boy, old Trevonius was a living legend. When- 
ever he came into a classroom he would take off 
his scholar’s cap and bow. For, said he, the as- 
sembled youngsters represented mayors, chan- 
cellors, and rulers of the future. 

Part of the challenge in his viewpoint lies in its 
very ambiguity. For a group of adolescents do 
represent leaders of the future regardless of how 
we teach them now. No matter what we do, some 
of them will be leaders. We can’t change that fact. 
But we can play some part in influencing the kind 
of governors, senators, and judges they will be- 
come. 


% “People seldom improve when they have no 
model but themselves to copy.” 
—Oliver Goldsmith (18th century). 


¢ No matter how hard you try, you can’t give an 
adequate code of life to a friend. But you can en- 
courage him to find one for himself by giving him 
an occasional peek at your own. 


’ These days, lovers of fine things practically 
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drool over genuine pieces of Wedgwood. Even in 
the lifetime of the inspired potter, he found that he 
could name his own price for his more elaborate 
productions. 

One day a rough-spoken nobleman came to 
hunt fine pieces for his mansion. All the time he 
was being shown about—by an adolescent boy— 
he bubbled profanity and filth. At length Wedg- 
wood could stand it no longer. He selected a vase, 
pointed out its graceful lines and described the 
work required to make it. Just as the visitor 
reached to take it in his hand, the craftsman 
dropped it—deliberately. 

“My lord,” he explained, “there are things more 
precious than pottery. I can make you another 
vase, but you cannot restore to that boy the clean 
mind you have shattered by your words.” 


Morris R. Cohen, veteran of years in college 
classrooms, has a word of warning for all teach- 
ers—even those in church schools. “No man,” he 
warns in A Dreamer’s Journey (Beacon Press, 
1949) “can stand up before a class and refrain 
from saying more than he knows.” 


’ “Education which confers the ability to read, 

without at the same time conferring a sense of 

life’s true values, is worse than no education at 

all; it is like putting a grenade into the hands of 
an untrained soldier.” 

—Nevile Watts, The Vision Splendid (Sheed 
and Ward, 1946). 


(World Service Sunday ) 


The Lord Is My Shepherd 


————The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Psalm 23. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit on Great Pas- 
sages and also in the month of the year. October is 
“world-minded month”: World-wide Communion 
Sunday, World Order Sunday, World Temperance 
Sunday, and World Service Sunday; and next 
Sunday is World Peace Sunday. Another desig- 


nation for today is Reformation Sunday. The 
lesson might well be related to this latter. For 
people to say individually, “The Lord is my 
shepherd,” is equal to the priesthood of believers. 

So far as great passages go, this is it! Almost 
certainly more people know and use this Psalm 
than any other portion of Scripture. Work out 
your aim and purpose. It is to deepen our appre- 
ciation of God’s goodness and mercy through a 
study of the Shepherd Psalm. So prepare this les- 
son that you may introduce the students to the 
Shepherd. 

Resources are numerous—the explanations and 
applications found in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, The International Lesson Annual, and 
Daily Bible Lessons. May the lesson so live for 
you that you can make it live for others. 

“Finding Real Security,” by Clovis G. Chappell, 
on page 1, will be helpful in preparing this lesson. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The character of the shepherd 
III. The security of the sheep 
IV. The search for security 
V. The nature of security 
VI. Precarious living 
VII. “Because I live” 


To BEGIN 


Remind the class that this is a unit on “Great 
Passages of the Bible.” Ask which is the most 
famous chapter of the Bible. Even those who have 
not studied the lesson will doubtless suggest 
Psalms 23. If enough know it, the class might 
quote it together. The most used verse in the 
face of trials is Psalms 23:1. You might give a 
testimony about your use of it, or ask members of 
the class for ways in which they have used this 
verse. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Not many people today have had experience 
with the pictures described in this Psalm. The 
psalmist used the experience of his life to describe 
for all time God’s loving care toward all his chil- 
dren. 

If the class has not already read, or quoted, the 
Scripture, read it and call attention to the pres- 
ence of the Shepherd: before us, because he leads 
us; beside us, because he is with us; behind us, 
because his goodness and mercy follow us; around 
us, because we dwell in his house forever. 


II. The character of the shepherd 


Note Thompson’s explanation of the passage, 
and the descriptions given by Quimby in Adult 
Student. The Lord is a shepherd. He is a guide. 
He is a host. What is the significance of the phrase 
“for his name’s sake” in this Shepherd Psalm? 
The Shepherd, who is God, can lead only in terms 
of his nature. Those who would follow must walk 
in the ways of righteousness. All the daily Bible 





Our November Lessons 


We will continue our study of “Great 
Passages of the Bible” in November. Two of 
the passages are from the Old Testament 
and two from the New Testament. 

The weekly topics are: 


November 4: Wounded for Our Transgres- 
sions 

November 11: What Does the Lord Require? 

November 18: Qualities of a Christian 

November 25: The Forgiving Father 














readings describe the character of the shepherd 
and his attitude toward the sheep. 


III. The security of the sheep 


There are not many animals more helpless than 
sheep, but the watchful concern of the shepherd 
enables them to be free of care, to eat their grass, 
to drink their water, in quietness and confidence. 
You could illustrate this point by reference to 
one of the parables in Luke 15, which will be the 
basis for the lesson on November 25. The daily 
reading for Wednesday describes the gentleness of 
the shepherd’s care. Isaiah proclaimed, in vain, 
to the people of his day, 


“In returning and rest you shall be saved; 
in quietness and in trust shall be your strength” 
(30:15). 


IV. The search for security 


Quimby and Thompson discuss the perennial 
search for security. It is a search engaged in by 
individuals and by groups. What are some mani- 
festations of this search? It is perhaps the most 
determined quest of mankind. 

Thompson quotes Bishop Kennedy in describ- 
ing the attitude of our society as “a lust for 
security.” Different persons look in different 
places and to different things for security. Secu- 
larism is a serious rival of Christian faith today. 
The search for security is not to be condemned; 
the need is to understand the nature of real secu- 
rity and the way this security can be found. 


V. The nature of security 


Where did the psalmist find his security? What 
was the nature of the security? Was it freedom 
from uncertainty or was it an inner confidence in 
the face of uncertainty? Study Quimby’s explana- 
tion of the difficulties and perils depicted in the 
Psalm. 

The books which promise peace and success 
usually climb to, and remain on, the best-seller 
list. But too often the peace they recommend is a 
peace by escape rather than true security. True 
security cannot be had apart from a full facing of 
the facts of evil and of our own sinfulness before 
the righteousness of God. 

Christianity is not a gospel of believing in your- 
self, but rather a gospel of believing in God. True 
security does not consist in the multitude of things 
that we possess, but rather in the integrity and 
nobility of that which possesses us. The writer of 

‘Ephesians prayed that the readers might be 

strengthened with might through God’s Spirit in 
the inner man. True strength is inner; true secu- 
rity is spiritual. 


VI. Precarious living 


This is another topic discussed by both Thomp- 
son and Quimby. Life is precarious today. That’s 
the thing that gives escapist books such popular- 
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ity. (The “cult of escapism” is not of God!) We 
need a security such as the psalmist had, in the 
midst of our precarious living. 

Beware of those books, beware of those poli- 
ticians, beware of those prophets (if any there 
be) who will blind us to the difficulties which lie 
ahead. They are like the deceptive priests in the 
days of Jeremiah, who cried, “Peace, peace,” 
when there was no peace (Jeremiah 6:14). Even 
in our prosperous and greatly blessed United 
States, we move into an unknown and strange 
land. As we move into this unknown future, our 
strongest assurance will come from a confident 
trust in the Lord, coupled with an honest effort 
to do his will. 


VII. “Because I live” 


Jesus spoke of himself as the true Shepherd, 
who laid down his life for the sheep. Yet in the 
midst of his last days, Jesus sought to comfort and 
challenge his disciples by saying to them that he 
would not leave them desolate. “Because I live,” 
he said, “you will live also.” (John 14:19.) As 
Jesus was about to stand alone against the world 
and be crushed by the might of Rome, he offered 
to his disciples his peace, peace which the world 
could neither give nor take away. Such is the 
peace that the Shepherd would give to us today. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the difference between knowing the 
Psalm and knowing the Shepherd? 

2. What is the difference between escape and 
security? 

3. What is the relation of inner security and 
Christian service? Which comes first? 

4, What are some things or places where men 
seek security today? 


In CLOSING 


If you can arrange it, have someone sing the 
Twenty-third Psalm. Summarize the discussion 
briefly. Picture the sheep secure in the watchful 
care of the shepherd. Recognize, though, that men 
are not sheep and that the struggle for existence 
makes men feel insecure. Call attention to our 
perennial search for security amidst the obstacles 
and complexities of life. But point out that the 
sternest struggle is not for the good life; rather it 
is for things that make life easy. We make life 
unduly complex. Urge the students to consider 
carefully the security for which they will seek. 
Challenge them to trust in the Lord and do good. 

Close with a prayer in which you give thanks 
that God is a Shepherd who leads us, and pray 
that we may follow in the paths of righteousness. 

Remind the class members of the value of 
studying the Scripture for next week’s lesson. 
In this case the passage is Isaiah 52:13 through 
93:12, and the memory selection is Isaiah 53:5. 

Urge them, also, to use the daily Bible read- 
ings listed in the students’ material. 
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Shepherds and sheep. 


p—__The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Everyone knows and loves the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and for good reason. This 
great passage of the Bible is built on imagery 
which is unfamiliar to some, yet we fully under- 
stand its emphasis and thank God for its promise. 
Since most of your class are familiar with the drift 
of the Psalm, this is the right time to find its full 
meaning. 

Preparation—You may be tempted to assume 
that you need not study the text yourself, but you 
will be surprised what several careful readings 
will show. If you do not know the Psalm from 
memory, learn it. 

Assign to one member of ‘your class the reading 
of this Psalm in both the King James and the 
Revised Standard Versions. Has the text been 
improved in the more recent version? 

Name one person to study a good commentary 
on this passage, giving particular attention to the 
symbols used, “path of righteousness,” “valley of 
the shadow of death,” “rod and staff,” and “head 
anointed with oil.” Does Jesus use the figure of 
the shepherd? 

Have the class select three or four of the ques- 
tions listed under “What Do You Think?” (Wes- 
ley Quarterly) and assign each to different in- 
dividuals as part of a panel on the Twenty-third 
Psalm. 

Class procedure——Begin the hour with the 
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reading of the passage in the two versions. How 
many of your class can recite the Psalm? Is this a 
part of Scripture that every Christian needs to 
know? Is there similarity between this picture of 
God as a Shepherd, and the image of God as a 
Father in the Lord’s Prayer? 

Call for the report on the interpretation of the 
Psalm. Which commentary was used? Was it help- 
ful? This would offer an excellent opportunity to 
introduce your class to The Interpreter’s Bible 
(see page 23). Demonstrate to your class the great 
value of this book, both for interpretation and 
inspiration. 

Ask for the statements from the members of the 
panel. Allow time for discussion; ask for other in- 
terpretations from the class. One or two of these 
questions may call for extended discussion, and 
you will need to watch the time. 

Since this is the fourth lesson in the unit, it is 
an effective time for putting the key ideas of the 
unit together. Here are a few questions that may 
help to do this: 

1. What is the important link between “In the 
beginning, God” and “The Lord is my shepherd”? 

2. Are the “Ten laws for life” related to the 
“Shepherd’s care”? 

3. Is the teaching of the Shema (Does the class 
remember the word?) important if we and our 
children are to experience fully God’s security? 

4. Which passages in this unit can members of 
the class remember? Why? Is it because the pas- 
sage was learned as a child? 

In closing.—Stop soon enough to allow time for 
a careful assignment of next Sunday’s lesson. 
Remind your class again that conscientious study 
will bring benefit to the whole group. Close the 
hour by using the Twenty-third Psalm as a unison 
prayer. 


~=rom Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢ “THOROUGHBRED HOGS” 

Boldly exhibited on a highway leading into 
Charleston, South Carolina, a sign with these 
words calls attention to one of America’s finest hog 
farms. Visitors are impressed by two things. 

First, these animals have everything. Their pens 
are designed so they can’t hurt themselves. Their 
food is compounded by skilled workers, who meas- 
ure every ingredient with meticulous care. 
Neither heat of summer nor cold of winter leads 
to the slightest inconvenience. Not one of the 
prize animals has ever known what it means to be 
hungry or weary from hard work or frustrated 
trying to make ends meet with a dozen children 
to be fed. Many a person who tours the farm is 
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moved to exclaim, “If that’s a hog’s life, I'll take 
it!” 

But that is only the first impression. 

Mature thought leads to a second and dis- 
turbing point of view. These animals have a good 
thing of it, to be sure. They are sheltered and 
protected to an incredible degree. Each of them 
has a long pedigree; blue blood runs in their 
veins. They are at the top of the ladder. There’s 
nowhere to go from here; they have arrived. 

Yet they are still hogs. 

No amount of distinguished blood or fine living 
can transform a hog into anything except... a 
hog. God doesn’t intend for his children to live 
like pampered porkers. So his constant love and 
shelter are not unqualified. Because he wishes us 
to be men and not swine, God permits us to de- 
velop spiritual and intellectual muscles, through 
struggle. Problems and pains are part of the good 
gifts provided by a heavenly Father who is eager 
that we become stalwart men. 


’ “Worry, incidentally, has been called ‘the dis- 
ease of the age,’ and rightly so; for it is the in- 
evitable result of man’s mad attempt to run 
everything, his own insides included, with his 
mind.” 
—Walter B. Pitkin, The Psychology of Achieve- 
ment (Simon and Schuster, 1930). 


* “I firmly believe in Divine Providence. With- 
out belief in Providence I think I should go crazy. 
Without God the world would be a maze without 
a clue.” 

—Woodrow Wilson, speech in London, 1919. 


’& Many an old English estate has gardens and 
grounds that have been continuously cultivated 
for three hundred years or more. It is not unusual 
for the owner of such a show place to take special 
pride in his level, weed-free lawn. 

During hectic days of World War II, the pre- 
cious lawn of a baronet was neglected. Dandelions 
gained a hold, and by the time peace was declared 
they were in command of the situation. Weed- 
killing chemicals were not then available; the 
plants flourished under attack. At length their 
desperate foe wrote the Ministry of Agriculture. 
He outlined everything he had done, confessed his 
failure. “Is there anything else that I can do?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes,” came the reply. “There is one other pos- 
sibility. You can learn to love dandelions.” 


& “God is not a cosmic bell-boy for whom we 
can press a button to get things.” 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


¢ “As sure as ever God puts His children in the 
furnace, He will be in the furnace with them.” 
—Charles H. Spurgeon (19th century). 
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By WILLIAM C. WALZER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We come this week to the first of a series of 
eight sessions on some religious groups in our 
country which may seem strange to us. While 
most of them claim to be related to the Christian 
tradition, their beliefs and practices differ so much 
from those of the established churches like the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian, that 
they might be called new religions. 

It would be well to read through all eight ses- 
sions of the material in Adult Student so that a 
general introduction may be given to the class. 
This can set the framework for the whole series. 
Over and over again we ought to remind ourselves 
that we are not setting out to satisfy our curiosity 
or to laugh at these people. We are trying to un- 
derstand them, and to see why so many people 
are attracted to these groups. 

What needs are being met in these new reli- 
gions? How can the legitimate needs be met in 
the established churches? Remind the class of the 
stated aim of this unit as given at the head of the 
lesson in Adult Student. We are going to learn 
about some of these movements, but more im- 
portant is the fact that adequate resources for 
living the Christian life are found in the fellow- 
ship of the established church. A glimpse at what 
these groups offer should give us a deeper appre- 
ciation of what our own church gives to us. 

Since most of these groups have their own 
interpretation of favorite Bible passages, we 
would do well to study carefully ourselves, and 
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The Pentecostalists 


in a commentary like The Abingdon Commentary, 
the meaning of the daily Bible readings. Many 
of these are passages often quoted by these groups 
to support their views. 

You might look up some explanations of glos- 
salalia (speaking in tongues) which is character- 
istic of many of the Pentecostalists. If possible, you 
might wish to visit a Pentecostal service in prep- 
aration for this session. If you do, take care not to 
interfere with the service, no matter how strange 
some of the activity might seem. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is pentecostalism? 
A. Conversion 
B. Speaking in tongues 
C. Prophesying 
D. Healing 
II. Emotionalism and virtuous living 
III. Doctrine of pentecostalism 
IV. History of pentecostalism in the U.S.A. 
V. The baptism of the Holy Spirit 
VI. Pentecostalism and the established churches 


To BrcIn 


It would be well to set the basic tone at the very 
beginning of these eight sessions. The members 
of the class will appreciate knowing that our pur- 
pose is not criticism of those who are different 
from us but a deeper appreciation of our own 
tradition. 

If we list the names of the groups to be studied 
during the next eight weeks (see page 47 for 
November topics), class members can be looking 
for newspaper and magazine references to these 
groups. They may wish to attend services in their 
houses of worship. They may wish to have a 
friendly chat with some adherents of these groups. 
Members of these groups are nearly always eager 
to discuss their faith with persons who will listen. 

To begin the discussion on pentecostalism you 
might wish to give an interpretation of what ac- 
tually happened on Pentecost as described in Acts 
2. Your commentary will help show that these 
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International News Photo 


An Italian artist’s conception of Peter preaching at 
Pentecost. 


early followers were filled with a power and en- 
thusiasm, a boldness and certainty they seemed 
to lack before. The important event was what hap- 
pened inside the disciples and not the external 
manifestations so poetically described. 


How To PROCEED 
I. What is Pentecostalism? 


The class will undoubtedly wish to know at 
once what makes the so-called Pentecostal church- 
es different from their own. Actually they differ 
from the established churches more in emphasis 
than in basic content. 

A. Conversion.—What do your class members 
understand by conversion? Does it have to be a 
sudden and radically jolting experience or can 
it be gradual? The Pentecostalists feel that Acts 2 
is a pattern into which all conversion experiences 
must fit. In this they have fallen into a kind of 
legalism just as rigid as that of the Pharisees. 

On the other hand, the Pentecostalists believe 
that this conversion should mark a complete trans- 
formation of life. The convert is expected to aban- 
don worldly ways and devote himself to a strict 
regime of life. Yet so often the genuineness of a 
conversion is judged by certain external manifes- 
tations. 

B. Speaking in tongues——Among these is the 
ability to fall into such a trance that one babbles 
in a strange language. Remind the class of the 
firsthand experiences of Bach and of those of any 
class members who have attended such services. 

A considerable amount of this “speaking in 
tongues” can be explained by psychiatrists as a 
kind of reflex action of individuals under great 
emotional excitement. It is apparently quite vol- 
untary, for nineteenth-century revivalists could 
call such people out of their trance by threatening 
to put them out of the church. John Wesley him- 
self discouraged such outbursts in his revivals. 
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C. Prophesying—The prophets of the Old 
Testament were not so much predictors of the 
future as they were spokesmen for God. But the 
Pentecostalists interpret this word in its more 
modern meaning of foretelling events. The fact 
that very few of their predictions come true 
doesn’t seem to worry them. 

We shall find that all these groups tend to over- 
look the times when their predictions or their 
spirit messages or their healings fail. At the same 
time they broadcast far and wide the occasional 
success which we would probably call coincident. 

D. Healing.—This is especially true of faith 
healings. I have watched hundreds and hundreds 
of people with all kinds of infirmities approach 
the altar of a Pentecostal church with great ex- 
pectancy. Usually the healer lays his hands on 
the individual’s head and offers a prayer in a 
highly emotional tone. 

The vast majority seem to receive no benefits 
and are pushed along quickly. However, when 
a person claims to be vastly improved, much is 
made of this. We may regret such excess, but we 
ought to remember that there was in early Chris- 
tianity a close relationship between faith and 
healing. These people are seeking to rediscover 
something which the established churches have 
too often totally neglected. 


II. Emotionalism and virtuous living 


Bach rightly points out that one of the reasons 
the Pentecostalists seem strange to us is that they 
freely display their feelings in their religious serv- 
ices. The established churches are wary of emo- 
tion, and the more educated the people in these 
regular denominations become, the less tolerant 
they are of emotional display. 

This is a major reason for the rise of pente- 
costalism. A century ago many of the more staid 
denominations, such as the Methodist, Baptist, 
and Disciples, allowed a much freer display of 
their religious feelings. As these denominations 
have built more formal churches, adopted choir 
and clergy robes and liturgical services, the 
shouted “Amens” have become taboo. 

These groups also have a puritanical strictness 
such as characterized the Methodists, Baptists, 
and other major denominations a century ago. As 
Bach points out, the Pentecostalists do not make 
the mistake of saying that religion is simply an 
emotional experience. It includes also worthy 
living. 

Many of the older churches would think the 
Pentecostalists too strict, but it is interesting to 
note Bach’s conclusion after fifteen years of ob- 
servation. They are moving in exactly the same 
direction in which the more established churches 
moved several decades ago. 


III. Doctrines of pentecostalism 


In still another way we are reminded of our 
own heritage as we observe the Pentecostalists. 
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They tend to be biblical literalists and to speak in 
the theological clichés usually associated with 
fundamentalism. 

The difference here is not so much one of 
theology as of emphasis. Nearly all trinitarian 
Protestants would hold to several of the doctrines 
Bach says characterize pentecostalism. But ad- 
herents of the established churches would per- 
haps be less addicted to proof-texting from Scrip- 
ture, taking Bible verses out of context, and 
claiming a special holiness. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that, like 
all biblical literalists, the Pentecostalists have 
a great variety of interpretations of any particular 
passage of Scripture. 


IV. History of Pentecostalism in the U.S.A. 


Pentecostalism has emerged in the Christian 
movement from time to time from the earliest 
days. Even the Middle Ages, which we think of 
as dominated by a formal church, had revivalistic 
outbursts. In fact, some of the Crusades were 
movements with the same Pentecostal zeal. But it 
remained for the American frontier to provide 
the perfect environment for the highly emotional 
revivals of the nineteenth century. Limited for- 
mal education, a society lacking traditions, the 
character of the pioneers, all these helped set 
the scene for wide appeal of a more emotional ap- 
proach to religion. 








The Pentecostal Faith 


They [the Pentecostalists] lay great stress 
on trying to reproduce today the phenomena 
described in the Book of Acts as occurring 
on the Day of Pentecost in the early church: 
the “speaking with tongues,” the descending 
of the Holy Spirit, the wholesale baptisms, 
the healings and prophesyings. Speaking with 
tongues is rapid, ecstatic speech, usually un- 
intelligible even to the speaker, but some- 
times explained by one who has another 
Pentecostal gift, that of interpretation. .. . 
Healing, another evidence of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit, is by prayer, massage, and 
rubbing with oil. 

Over and under all other doctrines in 
these churches . . . is the Adventist belief in 
the imminent Second Coming of Christ on 
the clouds of heaven. It is stressed in every 
sermon and the favorite Bible passages are 
the Apocalypses in Daniel, Ezekiel. and 
Isaiah, the Book of Revelation, and the 
“Little Apocalypse” of Jesus’ words in St. 
Mark 13 and the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Luke. 

—From The Faiths Men Live By, by 
Charles F. Potter; 1954. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., publisher. Used by permission of 
the author. 














When the larger denominations “cooled off,” as 
one might put it, the Pentecostalists took their 
place to serve the very same kinds of needs. Bach 
enumerates the factors in the rise of these Pente- 
costal groups. They are much the same as those 
which gave rise to the colonial and postrevolu- 
tionary revivals. 

You may find it possible to point out how a 
Pentecostal church in your own community is 
serving a group of people who somehow did not 
feel at home in your own church. There is a 
sense in which the rise of these churches is evi- 
dence of the failure of the established churches 
to meet the spiritual needs of a portion of the 
community. 

The phenomenal growth of the Pentecostal 
churches, as indicated in various religious statis- 
tics, shows that they meet a need and have an 
appeal not found in the established churches. 


V. The baptism of the Holy Spirit 


It would be well to point out that the more 
radical and ‘sensational Pentecostalists, such as 
the snake handlers and Holy Rollers, are much 
fewer in number and of much less significance 
than the Assemblies of God and the Pentecostal 
Assemblies. These sensational cults get into the 
newspapers and are interesting conversation 
pieces, but they are relatively insignificant. The 
class should avoid spending much time on them. 

Of much more importance, it would seem, is the 
question of how evidently God’s Holy Spirit works 
in the lives of individuals. You may wish to point 
out that in their fear of emotional excesses, the 
established churches have let their doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit fade into the background. This can be 
as unfortunate as the opposite extreme of claiming 
that all one’s utterances are inspired of the Holy 
Spirit. 


VI. Pentecostalism and the established churches 


There is wide room for discussion of what the 
Pentecostalists can teach us of the established 
churches. You might point out that many Prot- 
estants do not even feel that anything has hap- 
pened to them during a morning worship service. 
This could scarcely be said of a Pentecostalist 
after his service. 

Yet we have, as Bach suggests, all the potentials 
for just as vigorous and influential a faith in our 
daily lives as do the Pentecostalists. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is conversion? How should it manifest 
itself in the life of the individual? 

2. How do you interpret the experience de- 
scribed in Acts 2? 

3. What do you think of speaking in tongues? 

4. To what extent do you think it is legitimate 
to display one’s religious feelings in a public serv- 
ice? 

5. What, if any, social differences do you see 
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between the members of your church and those of 
the nearby Pentecostal church? 

6. How does the Holy Spirit manifest himself 
in the life of the church and in the lives of mod- 
ern Christians? 

7. What can we learn from the Pentecostalists? 


In CLOSING 


Perhaps you should summarize the desirable 
characteristics of the Pentecostalists, not forget- 
ting their vigorous faith, their strict moral code, 
their theological certainty, their appeal to a neg- 
lected group. You might also indicate what your 
church offers here, and ask the class members to 
measure themselves against what the church of- 
fers. 

Your closing prayer would include an earnest 
prayer for a deeper appreciation of these who 
differ from us. 

It would be well to remind the class that next 
session is on the Mormons and to read the daily 
Bible selections. 





The Group 


in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


These studies of emerging religious groups are 
fascinating. Encourage the members of your class 
to read widely about the Pentecostalists, the Mor- 
mons, the Christian Scientists, members of Bahai, 
Unity, the Hutterites, the Spiritualists, and Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. If any of these religious groups 
are located in your community, it might be inter- 
esting to have committees of the class visit them, 
interview some of their members, and bring back 
firsthand reports. 

Further preparation for discussing these lessons 
intelligently is the reading of the Scriptures in 
connection with each unit. Ask members to look 
over the daily Bible readings and study them with 
a view to discovering the religious basis for the 
actions of the members of the different groups. 

The purpose of this study is to acquaint Meth- 
odists with the beliefs and practices of some of the 
smaller religious bodies that make up our reli- 
gious culture. We want our people to understand 
why these groups have emerged, the religious 
needs that they meet, the particular emphasis or 
bias of these affirmations, and to reappraise the 
Methodist resources for realizing similar aims. 

Let’s approach this lesson through guided read- 
ing and reporting to master the ideas. Divide into 
small units and read certain passages of the les- 
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son as well as the Scriptures. This will point up 
the importance of reading the biblical materials 
as well as the exposition of the lesson. Encourage 
the members of the class to read both throughout 
the remaining lessons in this unit. Hereafter it 
may be well to assign committees to do some re- 
search in advance on each lesson and to report 
upon them. 

As motivation for this study, ask two members 
of your group to role-play a situation of a husband 
and wife at breakfast. Let him indicate that a new 
religious group is going to move into their com- 
munity. Ask her to respond negatively, bringing 
up objections to it. From this, move to a discussion 
of Pentecostalists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, etc. Then 
conclude this situation with the wish that you 
really knew more about them. 

Indicate to the members of the class that they 
can learn more about these groups in the study 
of this unit. Divide them into small groups and 
indicate to them the lesson materials in Adult 
Student. Ask them to read it, as well as the 
biblical references, in connection with the ques- 
tions that you may ask. Type out these questions 
and give them to each group of four or five per- 
sons. These will enable persons in the group to get 
at the heart of the lesson materials. 

1. What are the biblical credentials of the 
Pentecostalists? 

a. What is the biblical basis for “speaking in 
tongues’? 

b. What is the biblical basis for prophesying? 

c. What is the biblical basis for faith healing? 
(See the daily Bible readings.) 

Are these forms of religious exhibitionism, or 
are they the real fruit of the Spirit? 

2. What are some of the taboos of the Pente- 
costalists? Look both at the exposition of the les- 
son and the biblical materials for their basis. 

3. What is the doctrinal basis of the Pentecostal 
group? What are the biblical foundations for 
these doctrines? 

4. What was the historical background that 
precipitated the rise of the Pentecostal movement 
in America? Do we have that kind of condition 
today? Do these conditions tend to foster the 
Pentecostal movement in our time? 

5. Who makes up the Pentecostal movement? 
Do they belong to lower middle class or upper 
class groups in suburban communities? 

6. How do the beliefs of Pentecostalists compare 
with Methodist beliefs? 

a. What do they have in common? 

b. Wherein do they differ? 

c. Evaluate each. 

Give the groups ample time to discuss the an- 
swers and report back. As each group reports, you 
may ask other persons in the class to share their 
insights and opinions about the central questions 
in the discussion. 

In conclusion, designate about three persons to 
summarize what they have learned in this study. 
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By WILLIAM C. WALZER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Our second session in this series deals with the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, as 
they call themselves, or Mormons as they are more 
popularly known. Once again it would be well to 
study the Bible selections since they are favorite 
Mormon passages. 

If at all possible, borrow a copy of the Book of 
Mormon, which is the chief holy book of these peo- 
ple next to the Bible itself. Almost every public 
library has a copy or a Mormon church will lend 
you one. 

See the list below for material to supplement 
the lessons in Adult Student. It might be well to 
have a map of the United States so you can trace 
the westward journeys of the Mormons. Some 
pictures of Mormon temples would help make the 
session more vivid. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Mormon story of their origin 
II. The other side of the story 
III. Birth and growth of a church 
IV. Persecution 
V. Major teachings 
VI. Missions, money, and Mormonism 


To BrcIN 


You might wish to begin with something nearly 
everyone associates with Mormonism: polygamy. 
It would be well to point out that Mormons do 
not now practice polygamy, although the major 
group formerly did. They gave up this practice 
when Utah was admitted to the United States in 
1896. Even before that, however, plural marriage 
was practiced by only a comparatively few of the 
more well-to-do Mormons. Most of the men could 
not afford two wives. 

How did this strange practice arise? 


How To PROCEED 
I. The Mormon story of their origin 


Polygamy was one of a series of direct revela- 
tions which Joseph Smith, the founder of Mor- 
monism, claimed to have from God. Perhaps it 
would be well to review quickly the main conten- 
tions of the Mormons concerning the original 
revelation to Joseph Smith. These are found in 
Bach’s material in Adult Student. Supplement 


these with information from the books listed be- 
low or from an encyclopedia. 

To most of us the story seems utterly incredible. 
Yet for well over a century Mormons have ac- 
cepted it at face value without question. Since 
there are over a million Mormons, and they are 
highly intelligent, we cannot dismiss their beliefs 
with a mere scoff. 


II. The other side of the story 


But there is another side to the story. The Book 
of Mormon is largely an account of the ancestors 
of the American Indians, linking them with He- 
brews who fled Jerusalem seven centuries before 
Christ. 

Speculating on the origin of the Indians was a 
favorite pastime on the American frontier. Many 
such speculations were written down. Another 
frontier activity was the search for buried treas- 
ure. Some say these two ideas came together in 
Joseph Smith, and the Book of Mormon was the 
result. 

Some say Smith would have been incapable of 
writing what we now have as the Book of Mor- 
mon. You may wish to read some selected passages 
from a copy. The fact that Smith was uneducated 
is submitted by the Mormons as evidence that the 
Book of Mormon must have been a revelation. 

In each copy of the Book of Mormon there is a 
preface describing its origin according to the 
church and the signed testimony of eleven wit- 
nesses who are said to have seen the plates. The 
class members may wish to examine these state- 
ments. 


III. Birth and growth of a church 


Whatever we may think of the Book of Mor- 
mon, we know that a large church with two major 
divisions came out of the movement organized in 
1830. They accepted the Bible, the Book of Mor- 
mon, and two other books of direct revelations to 
Joseph Smith, The Book of Doctrines and Cove- 
nants and The Pearl of Great Price. 

Mormons have always held that revelation did 
not end with the Bible, but continues to this very 
day. Any Christian can receive these revelations, 





Additional Resources * 


They Have Found a Faith, by Marcus Bach. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company; 1946. $3.00. 

Small Sects in America, by Elmer T. Clark. 
Abingdon Press; 1937. $3.00. 

The Faiths Men Live By, by Charles F. 
Potter. Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 1954. $3.95. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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but to certain people like the Prophet Joseph 
revelations for the whole church were granted. 
Now the Mormons have an official whose task it 
is to judge the genuineness of revelations. 


IV. Persecution 


Any group with such new ideas and such vigor 
in proclaiming them as the Mormons had was 
bound to arouse opposition. Even the American 
frontier, free as it was, could not tolerate Mormon 
innovations. So there was persecution. 

Yet the persecution grew more out of fear of 
the large number of Mormons moving in and 
taking over whole areas than it did from dislike 
of new doctrines. These people were determined 
to find a place where they could set up their own 
community and worship as they pleased. 

Among American frontiersmen they were of 
the hardiest pioneers as they carved a homeland 
out of what was virtually a desert. It is not strange 
that their descendants have been some of 
America’s most noted rugged individualists. 


V. Major teachings 


It would be well to point out that the two major 
groups of Mormons do not agree on all points of 
doctrine. Bach indicates some of these areas of 
disagreement. However, when Mormons are 
mentioned, we usually think of the Utah group 
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since they are nearly ten times as numerous as 
the Missouri church. 

God, for the Mormons, is a far-advanced man. 
He has a body, yet he is all-knowing and omni- 
present. Christ was God in the flesh, and man 
himself may aspire eventually to become a god. 
Salvation comes through faith, repentance, bap- 
tism, and the laying on of hands for the receiving 
of the Holy Spirit. 

There is still a chance for salvation even if one 
dies unbaptized, since there is baptism for the 
dead by proxy. Thus a number of famous people 
have been baptized into the Mormon fold. The 
Bible is accepted “as far as it is correctly trans- 
lated.” This qualification opens up endless possi- 
bilities for questioning the Scriptures. 

In spite of what might seem strange doctrines, 
the Mormons have a high standard of personal 
morality. Their insistence that man is but “little 
less than God” (Psalms 8:5) is the basis of the 
“dignity of the individual” of which Bach speaks. 

The Mormons have a strong sense of fellowship 
and of responsibility for those of their number in 
distress of any kind. They say that no Mormon 
family was ever on public relief because the 
church cares for its people. This is an ideal which 
Protestant churches might well emulate. Another 
commendable practice of most Mormons is tith- 
ing; it is basic to the vast amount of good their 
church does. 

Mormons have taught that marriages are made 
not only for time, but for eternity, that is, true 
marriages. During the days of polygamy, it was 
taught that no woman could be saved unless she 
were “sealed” (married) to a faithful Mormon. 

Marriage and the bearing of children are given 
special urgency in view of the belief that there 
are many pre-existent spirits waiting for bodies 
in which to dwell. One can easily see how some 
of these “revealed doctrines” arose out of basic 
necessities of frontier life. 

Actually the Mormons are universalists in that 
they contend that all will eventually be saved. 
There is a graded kind of heaven, according to 
their teachings, and one may progress from one 
level to a higher one in the life beyond. 

It is not difficult to see how many of these 
doctrines would appeal to people living the rugged 
life of frontier pioneers. 


VI. Missions, money, and Mormonism 


As Bach points out, the Mormons have great 
missionary zeal. Their practice of asking each 
young Mormon to devote two years of his life 
without compensation to the mission of winning 
new converts to the faith is in many ways highly 
commendable. Any young person who has this 
experience is not likely to question in the future 
the support of his church’s work. 

At the same time, most of such young persons 


‘are just out of high school. They have scarcely 


any training at all for the task, and sometimes 
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they know only stock answers to questions about 
their faith. I have invited such missionaries into 
my home and discovered in conversation that they 
knew only their catechetical questions. They can 
hardly be blamed, for they are young and un- 
trained for the most part. 

It would seem wiser to do as The Methodist 
Church and other larger Protestant denominations 
do, which is to train specialists for the mission 
field and then support them generously by the 
gifts of those who cannot go themselves. 

Believing that they have the only true religion, 
Mormon missionaries are given to proselyting— 
that is, seeking to win people who are already 
active in other churches. My limited observation 
seems to indicate that they do not follow up very 
closely on people who have no use for religion at 
all. 

At the same time, we must admit that if Meth- 
odists had the same zeal as many of these Mormon 
young people, our church would make a far 
greater impact upon our nation than it does at 
present. Here is an example we can follow. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do you interpret Psalms 8:5? 

2. Do you believe God has continued his revela- 
tion since Bible times? If so, how? 

3. What are the objections to the teaching that 
God has a body? 

4. What are the arguments for and against the 
idea that. the individual can grow toward God 
after death? 

5. Should the church or the state take care of 
church members on relief? Why? 

6. What are the arguments for Christian tith- 
ing? 

7. What would be the values in having every 
Protestant young person give as long full-time 
service to his church as he has to give to the 
armed forces? 


In CLOSING 


It seems that we might well summarize the 
things we have learned about the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. These might include: 
exaggerations about polygamy, the ideas about the 
origin of the Book of Mormon, the route of the 
Mormons from Central New York to Utah, their 
major teachings—especially revelation, sacredness 
of persons, marriage, universalism. 

Then enumerate for the class the things we 
might well learn from the Mormons, such as mis- 
sionary zeal, devotion to their teachings, absolute 
abstinence from liquor and tobacco. Ask the class 
to add any other ways in which the study of this 
group has helped them. 

Remind the class that next week we are to 
study a group which are perhaps even more con- 
troversial than the Mormons, namely the Chris- 
tian Scientists. More of the class will probably 
know some of these people, since Christian Science 


is found in all the major areas of our land, while 
the Mormons are largely concentrated in Utah. 

The class might wish to seek out copies of 
Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
which is the Christian Science textbook. Free 
literature on this group is available in Christian 
Science reading rooms and in railroad-station 
literature racks. 

Close with a prayer for all who seek the truth, 
including particularly the Mormons. 


p——_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


If any persons in your group have been to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, they may be able to display 
some pictures of the Temple. This display would 
create interest in this discussion. 

This lesson lends itself to a symposium. In this 
type of approach each person represented in the 
symposium gives a brief presentation of the mate- 
rial he has studied. At the end of the symposium 
these persons may make comments on the reports 
of the others and the class may join in asking 
questions and making comments and in evaluating 
the ideas presented in the lesson materials. 

Ask at least three persons to read and prepare 
brief reports. Assign one to each of the following 
topics: 

1. Joseph Smith and the beginnings of the Mor- 
mon movement. The Book of Mormon—is it fact 
or fiction? 

2. The history of the Mormon movement in 
America. 

a. Its early beginnings at Fayette, New York; 
Kirkland, Ohio; and Independence, Missouri. 

b. The persecution. 

c. The long trek to Utah under the leadership 
of Brigham Young. 

3. The distinguishing teachings of Mormonism 
in regard to Joseph Smith as the revelator, man, 
the church, polygamy, alcohol, missions. 

Center the discussion on a comparison of 
Mormonism and Methodism after these reports 
have been given. Ask each member who has given 
a report to comment on the following questions, 
and then ask the members of the group to join 
in with their evaluations. 

1. How do Methodism and Mormonism com- 
pare in their attitude toward missions? 

2. How do they compare in their attitude to- 
ward stewardship? 

3. In their attitude toward building the city of 
God? 

4, In their attitude toward education, especially 
their youth program? 
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By WILLIAM C. WALZER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The third in our series of sessions on emerging 
religious groups deals with another new religion, 
Christian Science. Many of these new groups are 
distinguished by the fact that they have taken 
one or another of the Christian beliefs and empha- 
sized it to the point where they create a new re- 
ligion. 

This is notably true of the group which calls 
itself the Church of Christ Scientist. These have 
taken the fact that knowledge of God is an im- 
portant factor in healing and pushed it to the point 
where it has given rise to a new theology. This 
new theology says there is no such thing as sick- 
ness. Indeed, there is no such thing as matter. 
Matter is due to mortal error. 

Once again it would be well to study the daily 
Bible readings. These are some of the passages on 
which Christian Scientists base their beliefs. You 
should borrow a copy of Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures. You might browse through 
this book and choose a few short passages to read 
to the class to illustrate the teachings of Mary 
Baker Eddy. 

Here, again, the books listed on page 39 will 
give you much more source material than can be 
found in Adult Student and Aputt TEACHER. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why Christian Science? 
II. Mary Baker Eddy 
III. Christian Science beginnings 
IV. Teachings and beliefs 
V. Services 
VI. Christian Science 
churches 


and the — established 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by calling attention to the 
fact that all persons are interested in good health. 
Probably a large majority of the followers of 
Christian Science joined because of a need for 
healing. 

Ask the class members to put themselves in 
the place of one who is chronically ill and for 
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whom the medical profession may not have been 
able to do much. If they are Roman Catholics, 
such people are likely to travel to one of the 
famous shrines like St. Anne de Beaupré or 
Lourdes. 

If they are Protestants, they are likely to turn 
to Christian Science or Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, if there is no one to help them see the 
relation of the faith of the established churches to 
health. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Why Christian Science? 


It might be well to bring out the fact that Chris- 
tian Science can be credited with numbers of 
healings. Note Bach’s testimony in Adult Student. 

Note the Bible readings, especially John 4: 43- 
53, where Jesus healed the official’s son, and the 
story of the raising of Lazarus in John 11. You 
could point out that healing was an important part 
of the ministry of Jesus. The same was true of his 
early followers, as indicated in Acts 3. 

From time to time in Christian history the fol- 
lowers of Jesus have almost completely over- 
looked the healing responsibility of Christians. 
Even where they have established hospitals, they 
have sometimes failed to point out the contribu- 
tion of religious faith to the success of the physi- 
cian. 

Only in recent years has modern psychiatry in 
general begun to move in the direction of ad- 
mitting the importance of religious faith in the 
treatment of emotional disorders. These facts help 
us see that Christian Science has made a real 
contribution to our American Christian heritage. 
It has reminded us that faith and health are tied 
up together. 


II. Mary Baker Eddy 


In a profound sense the Christian Science move- 
ment is an elongation of the personality of its 
founder. Therefore, if we would understand that 
faith, we must study Mary Baker Eddy. 

As Bach indicates, there are two versions of 
what she was like. One is the official biography; 
the other is rather uncomplimentary. As a matter 
of fact, the whole truth is probably not on either 
side. Followers who have received great good from 
a faith like this are likely quite innocently to make 
a saint out of its founder. On the other hand, no 
one could have the success Mary Baker Eddy 
had without stirring up many enemies. 

We do not need to dwell at length on her life, 
but it may be helpful to point out the difficulties 
in her home life both before and after her various 
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marriages. She was physically frail, quite in- 
telligent, and unusually concerned (for a woman 
of her time) with philosophy and the Bible. 


III. Christian Science beginnings 


Again there are two stories as to the beginning 
of Christian Science. The official story sees Mrs. 
Eddy as the discoverer of Christ’s healing powers. 
More than this, however, they claim that she re- 
ceived a new revelation as important for the world 
as was the revelation of Christ. 

Mrs. Eddy asserted that her “discovery” was 
rooted in the Bible but had been completely neg- 
lected by the churches. She began to see new 
“spiritual” meanings in all the teachings of Jesus. 
She redefined with completely new meanings 
words which had had accepted meanings for cen- 
turies. That is why we often discover in an un- 
abridged dictionary that after the ordinary defini- 
tions of a word, there will a Christian Science 
definition. 

Chapter XVII of Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures is a glossary. If you can secure 
a copy, you may wish to read a few definitions to 
the class. Angels, for example, are defined as 
“God’s thoughts passing to man.” Dust means 
“nothingness.” “Flesh is an illusion.” River is a 
“channel of thought.” Sheep is defined as “in- 
nocence.” 

A considerable number of historians believe 
that Mrs. Eddy learned most of her ideas about 
faith healing from Phineas P. Quimby, as indi- 
cated in Adult Student. To his ideas about healing 
by hypnotism, they say, she added all the new 
philosophy and theology reminiscent of the tran- 
scendentalism of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


IV. Teachings and beliefs 


Whatever the origin of its beliefs, Christian 
Science now has a quite definite list of tenets, 
which are outlined in Adult Student. Perhaps 
you will wish to go over these one by one to see 
in what ways they resemble and in what ways 
they differ from the commonly accepted Methodist 
beliefs. 

Certainly we can find nothing wrong with the 
tenet which takes the Bible as a guide to eternal 
life. Nor would we object to their belief in the 
Trinity, but we would find difficulty in seeing 
that God’s forgiveness is merely helping us under- 
stand that evil is unreal. 

The class would probably like to say what they 
think of the tenet on the Atonement and of the 
one on the Crucifixion and Resurrection. We 
would certainly concur in the sixth tenet: to seek 
for the mind of Christ, to do to others what we 
would have them do to us, and to be merciful, just, 
and pure. 

You may wish to give more time to a con- 
sideration of the Christian Science attitude toward 
illness. We have already indicated the centrality 
of healing in the appeal of this group. You could 
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Mary Baker Eddy 


point out how they attack illness. They attempt 
to convince the person that he could not be ill, 
since sickness is due to faulty understanding of 
God and his truth. One can easily see how this 
would greatly help people with functional dis- 
orders of a mental or emotional origin. 

On the other hand, it is much more difficult to 
explain the cure of such diseases as arthritis, 
varicose veins, or tuberculosis. The explanation 
lies, of course, in the area of psychosomatic medi- 
cine, the influence of mental and emotional states 
on physical health. We must pay tribute to Chris- 
tian Science at this point for dramatizing, at a 
time when it was greatly needed, the importance 
of faith in health. 

As in most movements the followers of Mary 
Baker Eddy go to greater extremes than did the 
founder. For example, many Christian Scientists 
refuse absolutely to consult a physician. But Mrs. 
Eddy wrote, “If patients fail to experience the 
healing power of Christian Science, and think 
they can be benefited by certain ordinary physical 
methods of medical treatment, then the Mind- 
physician should give up such cases, and leave 
invalids to resort to whatever other systems they 
fancy will afford relief.” (Science and Health, 
Chapter XIII.) 

Also, she writes, “If from an injury or from 
any cause, a Christian Scientist were seized with 
pain so violent that he could not treat himself 
mentally—and the Scientists had failed to relieve 
him, the sufferer could call a surgeon, who could 
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give him a hypodermic injection, then when the 
belief of pain was lulled, he could handle his own 
case mentally.” (op. cit., p. 464) 

Denying the reality of matter and of evil tends 
to make people unaware, as Bach hints, of the suf- 
ferings of others. Of course, Christian Scientists 
have humanitarian feelings. Yet the ultimate logic 
of the belief is to say to the starving, “You just 
think you are hungry”; to the freezing, “You just 
imagine you are cold”; and to the ill, “It’s all in 
your mind.” 


V. Services 


Christian Science services would also seem 
strange to us. If there is a nearby Christian 
Science chapel, perhaps a few of the class mem- 
bers would like to attend one of the services and 
report back to the entire class. As Bach suggests, 
if you see one, you see all; since the services are 
very similar everywhere. 

Perhaps you have noticed in the Saturday news- 
paper an item saying the Christian Science sub- 
ject for the Sunday service would be “Love” or 
“Truth” or some such subject. Only one such 
notice is needed, for the subject is the same in 
all the local congregations. Certain readings from 
the Bible and from Science and Health are then 
read in all the chapels. 

Most Christian Scientists, like members of the 
other emerging groups we are studying, work at 
their religion. They study, read, teach. The es- 
tablished churches might well take a lesson at 
that point and establish reading rooms in addition 
to the regular church-school classes. 

You will no doubt wish to bring out what Bach 
says in Adult Student about the centrality of Mrs. 
Eddy in the movement, which tends to make her 
a second incarnation of Christ. Her authority has 
been inherited by the Mother Church in Boston, 
which issues all literature, passes on all members, 
decides all disputed issues. 


VI. Christian Science and the established churches 


In spite of undoubted good which has come to 
numbers of people through Christian Science, we 
are driven to the conclusion that it is a rather 
shallow faith with little recognition of the power 
and reality of human sin. 

On the other hand, Christian Science, which is 
an unfortunate name, since it is scarcely either 
Christian or scientific, gives us a greater appre- 
ciation of the Christian tradition. It makes us 
appreciate all the more what God did for us in 
Christ. He revealed to us the horrible reality of 
sin and the vastness of God’s love, which re- 
deemed us while we were lost in sin. 

Some recent developments in American Prot- 
estantism have come close to the “All’s well with 
the world” philosophy which Bach attributes to 
Christian Science. It might well be pointed out 
that it takes more than thinking happy thoughts 
to bring the salvation man needs. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What did Jesus mean when, instead of say- 
ing, “Be healed,” he said, “Your sins are forgiven” 
(Matthew 9:2) ? 

2. How do you account for apparently real 
cures through Christian Science? 

3. Do Christians heal today in the sense in 
which they did in New Testament times? What are 
the differences? 

4. What are the dangers inherent in the prac- 
tice of changing the meaning of biblical terms from 
the commonly accepted meaning? 

5. To what extent would you say that faith con- 
tributes to your health? 


In CLOSING 


Perhaps a summary of the ways in which Chris- 
tian Science is similar to and different from tradi- 
tional Christianity would be a good way to con- 
clude. 

It is important that we avoid ridicule and that 
we show appreciation of the good in these groups 
while at the same time doing all we can to win 
them to the traditional Christian faith. There is 
a saying that a convinced Christian Scientist can 
never be won back to Christianity, but I do not 
believe this is true. At any rate it is no excuse for 
not trying to win them. Pray for them. 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This lesson lends itself very well to a panel 
discussion and forum by members of the class. 
In the panel, persons answer specific questions, 
each one giving his opinion. The class joins in with 
questions directed at the panel and at one another 
in their efforts to gain information and knowledge 
about this religious group. 

Ask the members to read over carefully the 
lesson exposition by Bach. Ask them to read also 
the biblical references connected with it. If there 
is a Christian Science reading room near your 
church, it may be worth while to drop in and 
obtain some of their literature. It is well printed 
and they have an abundance of it. 

Ask one member of the panel to be especially 
prepared to answer questions in the light of the 
experience of Mary Baker Eddy. Ask a second one 
to be well prepared on the beliefs of Christian 
Science. Ask a third person to analyze the views 
of Christian Science from the standpoint of their 
biblical foundations. 

The moderator of the panel might begin with 
the following questions: 
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1. Do you believe that the basic cause of illness 
is mental? Ask each person to answer this ques- 
tion in the light of the teachings of Christian 
Science and in the light of his own opinions. 

2. What do Christian Scientists believe? 

Are these beliefs biblically sound? How do 
they differ from Christianity as you know it? 

Ask each person on the panel to comment and 
then to ask questions of one another to clarify 
their statements. 

3. How does the form of worship in a Christian 
Science church differ from the form of worship 
in our church? 

4, What criticism would you make of Christian 
Science as you understand it? 


5. Should Methodism place a greater emphasis 
upon the spiritual foundations of health? What 
emphasis? Why? 

It may be that members of the group will want 
to ask questions as the discussion moves along. 
Do not try to block them, but rather steer them 
to the persons who can give the best answers. 
Allow the members of the group to ask questions 
of one another with a view to first clarifying and 
understanding one another’s opinions and then 
evaluating them. 

At the end of the discussion ask two persons 
to summarize what they learned from this dis- 
cussion. Conclude with a prayer for health, phys- 
ical and mental. 


October 28: The Bahai Faith 
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By WILLIAM C. WALZER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today we come to the fourth in our series of 
new religious groups in the American scene. Prob- 
ably it will prove to be the least well known of 
the first four. For one thing, this faith came from 
overseas; its roots are in Mohammedanism. In the 
second place, members of this group are not nearly 
so numerous in the United States as those of the 
other three groups we have studied. 

It would be well again to verse oneself thor- 
oughly in the meaning of the Scripture selections 
chosen for this week. The Bahais often use these 
biblical passages to “prove” that their nineteenth- 
century prophet was foretold by the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Bach’s book, They Have Found a Faith, has an 
expanded account of this group. You may be able 
to borrow from a nearby library some Bahai ma- 
terial. The Bahai headquarters at Wilmette, IIli- 
nois, will send you free leaflets concerning their 
faith. The encyclopedias will help you to some 
extent. 

A picture of the Bahai Temple at Wilmette 
would help the class members see what is meant 
by the nine sides and their principles. These are 
available on post cards in many communities. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Getting acquainted with the Bahai faith 
II. Bahaullah the prophet 
III. Teachings of Bahaullah 
IV. Bahai beliefs and practices 


(World Service Sunday ) 


V. Bahai worship 
VI. Bahai and the established churches 


To BEGIN 


You might ask the group whether they have 
ever imagined another as great as Christ coming 
into the world. The members of the Bahai faith 
believe that such a one did come a century ago. 
He was not only as great as Christ, they maintain, 
for the modern day he is the new prophet. As 
Moses was the prophet for his time, Christ for 
his, Mohammed for his, so Bahaullah is the proph- 
et for this day, his followers claim. 


I. Getting acquainted with the Bahai faith 


It perhaps would be well to acquaint the class 
with the basic facts about the Bahai faith—espe- 
cially if they have not already read the material 
in Adult Student. There was a forerunner called 
the “Bab” or “gate” who proclaimed the coming 
of a new Messiah. Among his followers one was 
acknowledged to be the new Messiah; he was 
given the name “Bahaullah,” meaning Splendor 
of God. From this comes the name of the fol- 
lowers: the Bahais. 


II. Bahaullah the prophet 


Perhaps you would wish to remind the class 
that scarcely a generation goes by without some- 
one succeeding in persuading a lot of people that 
he is a prophet. A number of these claim to be 
Jesus come again. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the followers of Bahaullah see in him “the Son of 
man coming ... with power and great glory” 
(Matthew 24:30). 

His followers forget that Jesus also predicted 
that there would be “false Christs and false proph- 
ets.” The greatest appeal of Bahaullah is to those 
who see the union of all religious faiths as the 
answer to the world’s spiritual problems. 
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Perhaps the most definitive study of the history 
of the Bahai faith from their own point of view is 
God Passes By, by Shoghi Effendi. More than 100 
pages are given to the life and work of Bahaullah. 
Again your library may have a copy which you 
can examine. The very implication of the title is 
the deity of the prophet. In using pronouns re- 
ferring to him, the author capitalizes them. 

The Bahai faith says that here was one who 
was greater than Christ. Christ, they say, was a 
Son, but this new prophet is God himself. One 
official booklet, Prophecy Fulfilled, by Elizabeth 
Cheney, actually attempts to prove that Jesus 
predicted the coming of the new faith. 

Miss Cheney say Jesus predicted the coming of 
the greater one (Matthew 24:15 ff.) referring to 
chapter 8 of the Book of Daniel. There Daniel says 
the sanctuary will be cleansed after 2,300 days. 
But, says Miss Cheney, that obviously means 
2,300 years. Beginning with the decree of 
Artaxerxes concerning the rebuilding of the 
Temple in 457 B.c., the author adds 2,300 years and 
comes out at 1844 which was the year of the mani- 
festation of the Bab, the forerunner of Bahaullah. 

She also maintains that “Spirit of truth” men- 
tioned by Jesus in John 16:12-13 refers to Baha- 
ullah. In addition Miss Cheney says that “no per- 
son is permitted to become a Bahai without first 
acknowledging Christ Jesus as the Word made 
flesh .. . and as the Son of God.” 


III. Teachings of Bahaullah 


There is little doubt about the fact that Baha- 
ullah was an impressive personality of great wis- 
dom and of sacrificial devotion to his beliefs. He 
suffered imprisonment, persecution, and exile, 
whereas he might have had a life of comparative 
ease since he was born to wealth. 

Examine the nine texts inscribed over the doors 
of the Bahai temple. They are listed in Adult 
Student. It might be well to have the class suggest 
a saying of Jesus or others which would be com- 
parable to each one of these. For example, the 
first one may be compared to Acts 17:26; the 
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second to John 5:30; the third to Matthew 22: 37 or 

Romans 8:39 or 1 Corinthians 2:9. The fourth 
is like John 8:7 and the fifth like Matthew 15: 18- 
20 and 5:8. The seventh is a paraphrase of Mat- 
thew 10:32 or Luke 12:8, while the eighth re- 
minds of Matthew 19:21; Luke 4:18; 14:13, 21. 
The ninth reflects such verses as Psalms 2:6 ff. 
and 2 Peter 1:2. 

One can hardly find anything worthy in the 
teachings of Bahaullah which was not already in 
the Christian tradition. Therefore, those who have 
left the established churches to seek out Bahai 
have not gained any great teachings. 


IV. Bahai beliefs and practices 


One can sympathize with the ideal of a “world 
faith.” At first glance it seems that it would be 
fine if we could all put our different faiths together 
and have one great collective religion. For the 
Christian this has dangers which make it impos- 
sible. 

You may wish at this point to raise with the 
class the first question listed below. All Christians 
should be aware of the uniqueness of the Christian 
revelation. No one denies that God has spoken 
through other faiths in a limited way, but only in 
Christianity has he spoken through his Son. 

The constant habit of prayer which the Bahais 
have is to be emulated. Yet prayer must never 
become simply routine chants nor merely reverie, 
as some Bahais seem to imply. 

It would seem that Bahais have a sane attitude 
toward faith healing and toward the use of alcohol. 
The latter is perhaps a carryover from Islam, 
which forbids the use of alcoholic beverages. 
A handy reference booklet on Mohammedanism 
is Introducing Islam, by J. Christy Wilson. 

Bahais have the admirable zeal of new converts 
in a rather small group. Like Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and others, each and every member becomes an 
evangelist of the new faith. 

You may find it profitable to go over with the 
class the list of Bahai teachings in Adult Student, 
asking the class what they think of each of these. 
They may wish to express themselves on how 
feasible the ideals of universal education, univer- 
sal language, and universal peace are. What are 
the chief factors preventing the realization of these 
ideals? 

In this connection it might be well to point 
out that Bahai faith is in a sense quite up-to-date 
in its emphasis upon the oneness of mankind, the 
necessity of the nations to unite to prevent war, 
and the desirability of universal education. At 
the same time, it could be shown that all of these 
emphases are found in Christianity and some of 
the established churches are endeavoring to help 
bring them to pass. 


V. Bahai worship 


Like so many of these emerging groups, the 
Bahais have no paid clergy, but there are ac- 











credited workers who give considerable time to 
the organization. While the worship usually in- 
volves a short talk explaining some of the teach- 
ings of Bahaullah, it puts more emphasis upon the 
reading of various scriptures and the prayers of 
the individuals than most Protestant services. The 
services which I have attended in the Bahai 
Temple seem more like periods of meditation than 
of worship and challenge. That may well have 
been because I was accustomed to a totally differ- 
ent kind of service. 

Bahai worship seems to be marked by informal- 
ity with all the advantages and disadvantages 
which that involves. There is among them a 
healthy. emphasis on personal devotions in addi- 
tion to the public services. Bahaullah left many 
books of prayers and teachings which serve as 
good material for meditation. 


VI. Bahai and the established churches 


In spite of its very broad appeal, or perhaps 
because of it, the Bahai faith has not gained 
any great number of adherents in the United 
States since its advent some four decades ago. 
On the other hand, it may be that its following is 
considerably more than the ten thousand actual 
members, since membership is not an easy step. 

The Bahais give generously to support their 
Temple, but their missionaries and other workers 
are largely volunteer. 

Organizationally the Bahai faith is at least po- 
tentially totalitarian, since the leadership has 
been passed down to the descendants of Baha- 
ullah. They are the so-called “guardians of the 
faith.” This means of course that they have the 
final say on all disputed matters. 

It is difficult to say, of course, but a somewhat 
cursory observation seems to leave the impression 
that Bahai is a faith which attracts a goodly num- 
ber of idealistic Americans who are enthusiastic 
at first and then gradually drift away. They find, 
as the material in Adult Student indicates, that 
Bahai has nothing which the established churches 
do not offer. In addition, they see that it does not 
offer the redemption from sin which the Christian 
gospel offers. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Some people say we ought to bring all the 
different religions together into one inclusive 
faith. What evils does a Christian see in such a 
point of view? 

2. Which Bahai beliefs do you think are un- 
realistic? Why? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of no paid ministry? 

4. What are the evils inherent in trying to 
prove a specific prediction from a book like 
Daniel? 

5. What did Jesus mean by the “Spirit of truth” 
in John 16:13? 

6. What do you think of the list of credentials 


for a prophet listed in Adult Student? 

7. How do you interpret Isaiah 11? 

8. Explain what you think of the statement: 
“A man may be in Heaven or Hell while still in 
the body.” 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to enumerate the admirable 
features of the Bahai faith. Then ask the class to 
indicate teachings of their own church on the 
same points. 

Close with a prayer for the peoples of all reli- 
gions, that they may find the highest and best in 
their faith and then that they may come to know 
Jesus Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


p——The Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The materials in this lesson may be so unfamil- 
iar that it would be well to have members of the 
group read it in class. If so, you may want to pro- 
ceed by asking members of the group to divide 
into small units and study certain passages in 
answer to the questions that you give in directing 
their search. 

As the first members of the class arrive, ask 
them to read Matthew 11:1-15 and then to study 
the first part of the lesson materials to answer this 
question: 

1. Was Jesus the final revelation of God to man 
or will new prophets emerge in history? 

Ask them to read the report of the Cambridge 
professor as described in this lesson by Bach. Do 
they think this is valid evidence that Bahaullah 
was a prophet for our time? Ask them to study 
Psalms 50. 





Our November Lessons 


During November we will continue our 
study of “Some Emerging Religious Groups.” 
These presentations will help us to gain a 
greater understanding of these groups and 
to appreciate the religious values found in 
the established churches. 

The four groups to be studied are: 


November 4: The Unity School of Christian- 
ity 

November 11: The Hutterites 

November 18: Spiritualism 

November 25: Jehovah’s Witnesses 


In the magazine section Kermit Eby will 
discuss “Who Are the Brethren?” 
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2. Ask them to study the message of Bahaullah 
in the nine great texts (Adult Student). Compare 
this with biblical teachings and Christian beliefs. 
Compare with Isaiah 11:1-12 and with 1 John 
2:1-11, 15-17. Do we need a new world faith to 
have world peace? 

3. Ask members of the group to read the section 
on what Bahais believe and practice. Does the 
Bahai faith meet the need of modern man more ac- 
curately and completely than Christianity? 

Ask each group to report its findings. Then 
discuss each question with all the members of the 
group, asking them to evaluate these questions 
in the light of the new knowledge they have 
gained and their understanding of the Christian 
way of life. 

Continue the discussion with the question, 


— THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


What Is a Forum? 


Ir is a free discussion of real issues by persons in 
an audience. 

These persons may raise questions or state 
opinions. Usually this discussion occurs after a 
presentation of the subject. The way the informa- 
tion is brought to the group may vary. It may be 
done through a lecturer, two persons in debate, 
or by a film. The forum is the discussion that fol- 
lows the presentation of the information. 

“American Forum of the Air’ is one of the best- 
known examples of this kind of discussion. Usual- 
ly they invite one person to state his views on a 
question and then discuss it with the audience. Oc- 
casionally they have modified this procedure by 
having a debate between two well-known authori- 
ties in a field of public interest and concern. When 
this is followed by a discussion by persons in the 
audience who raise questions or state opinions, it 
is a forum. When it is not, it is simply a debate. 

Classes are beginning to use films more and 
more to bring information to groups. When this 
is followed by a free public discussion of differing 
observations, it is a film-forum. 

The unit on “Some Emerging Religious Groups” 
lends itself to a forum. Persons could bring reports 
on each of these religious groups. These reports 
could be followed by general discussion. The 
forum is useful when you are surveying new areas 
of thought. 
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What could we do to make the demand for peace 
much more effective in Christianity in our time? 
Discussion questions from “The Leader in Ac- 
tion” and from Adult Student might be used. 
Ask two persons to summarize their new in- 
sights gained from this lesson. 


Announce the titles of the lessons for the 
month of November (see box on page 47). Ask 
the group to watch in their current reading and 
conversations for references to these groups. 

Remind the members of the class of the im- 
portance of reading the material in Adult Student 
and of using the daily Bible readings listed in 
that periodical. 

Dismiss the group with a prayer for peace “on 
earth .. . among men.” 





The International Lesson Series too could be 
developed as a series of forums. Have a person 
speak to the group and discuss such topics as: 
What does the Christian believe about the uni- 
verse? What is the basis of true security in so- 
ciety? How do parents teach children to live as 
Christians? 

The leader’s function is to enable persons in the 
audience to speak and obtain a clearer under- 
standing of the issues under consideration. The 
leader seeks to create a free, permissive atmos- 
phere in which persons may express themselves. 
He defines the purpose of the meeting so that the 
group may think together. He relates the speaker 
to the group in a way that encourages questions 
from the audience. He works with speakers and 
audience to clarify statements, direct questions to 
proper persons, sharpen issues, and aid the process 
of communication between participants. Perhaps 
his most difficult job is that of phrasing the ques- 
tions so that persons may have more than one 
opinion about them. 

Use the forum when issues need to be clarified 
or when more than one point should be expressed 
on the topic. Use it in the adult class when ethical 
issues, social problems, and differences of beliefs 
are being discussed. In this way persons may ex- 
change ideas or the group may make some deci- 
sions. 

—Robert S. Clemmons, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


John Owen Gross, executive sec- 
retary of the Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions of the Board of 
Education, is the author of the 
seven-part lesson treatments for 
October. The November lessons 
have been prepared by E. Leigh 
Mudge, a retired Methodist minis- 
ter of Carmel, California. The De- 
cember lesson writer is Mims 
Thornburgh Workman, of Saint 
Louis, Missouri. 

The daily Bible passages are 
quoted from the Revised Standard 
Version; but preceding each les- 
son treatment is the King James 
Version of the same passages. 

The October number includes 
these features: “Come and Get It,” 
by Charles M. Laymon; “Empty 
Lives May Be Filled,” by Prince 
A. Taylor, Jr.; “The Eighteenth 
Camel,” by Paul Rugg; and “Dishes 
or Dreams?” by Hildur G. Nelson. 

In the November number these 
brief features are included: “A 
Nation Gives Thanks,” by Lyndon 
B. Phifer; “When the Saints Come 
Marching In,” by Omer A. 
Kearney; and “Who Will Lead the 
Singing?” by Larry Eisenberg. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The fourth year of this series 
deals with “The Life and Teachings 
of Jesus.” The first quarter is on 
“The Growing Years and Early 
Ministry.” Writer of these lessons 
is Francis E. Kearns, pastor of 
the Methodist Church at Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin. Teaching helps 
have been prepared by Stella 
Ward, dean of students and direc- 
tor of admissicns, Lambuth College, 
Jackson, Tennessee. 

Charles M. Laymon has an edi- 
torial: “Looking to Jesus.” 

The third cover page has book 
reviews relating to the lessons. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The October-December issue 
emphasizes the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas seasons. Article titles are 
“For His Gifts to Us,” “The Christ- 
mas Revelation,” “Christmas Eve 
Midnight,” and “The Meaning of 
Christmas.” A poem, “Commun- 
ion,” reminds us of World-wide 
Communion. 


Charles M. Laymon’s “Wings for 
My Spirit” provides background 
material for the lessons. Class 
finances are discussed in “Thoughts 
on Our Giving.” “Giving With a 
Purpose” describes The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, 1957. 

This quarter’s lessons, on “Great 
Passages of the Bible,” were writ- 
ten by Claude Thompson, profes- 
sor of systematic theology at 
Candler School of Theology. 


MATURE YEARS 


Planned for home use by older 
adults, active or shut-in, each issue 
of Mature Years carries many il- 
lustrated feature articles, an edi- 
torial, book reviews, poems, and 
articles and meditations based on 
the International Lesson Series. 

The October-December issue is 
rich in poetry, including “Com- 
plete Christmas,” “Thanksgiving,” 
“Harvest Time,” “A Wood at First 
Snowfall.’ 

The articles, “Your Christmas 
Smorgasbord,” “A Christmas Tree 
Village,” “Nature’s Masterpieces,” 
and “Christopher Columbus” are 
appropriate reading for this season. 

The Armchair Travel takes the 
reader to the Isle of Capri. 

“You Came Unto Me,” by Russell 
L. Dicks, discusses visits to shut- 
ins and ill persons. 


ADULT STUDENT 


Never before, to our knowledge, 
has a curriculum periodical printed 
a series of lessons on such religious 
groups as the Mormons, the Chris- 
tian Scientists, the Bahaists, Unity, 
the Spiritualists, and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. But in Adult Student, 
October and November, such a 
series is published under the gen- 
eral theme “Some Emerging Re- 
ligious Groups.” The writer is 
Marcus Bach, a faculty member of 
the State University of Iowa. 

The October number has an 
article by Ralph W. Sockman: 
“Focus on the Laity,” and one by 
Theodore P. Ferris: “Men, Ac- 
cidents, and God.” Marion Arm- 


strong says that “Adults Are 
Needed” in the church-school pro- 
gram. 


Carroll A. Wise, well-known 
psychiatrist, has an article titled 
“He Had ‘Nervous Trouble.’ ” 


BIBLE TEACHER FOR ADULTS 


This is the new name for the 
quarterly we have known as Bible 
Lessons for Adults: Teacher’s 
Quarterly. This magazine provides 
teaching helps for those churches 
using Bible Lessons for Adults. 
A. W. Martin, professor of church 
administration at Southern Meth- 
odist University is the writer. 

The magazine section of the fall 
issue includes the following: 
“Teach Them Diligently,” by Mary 
Edna Lloyd; “Thankful for What 
You Have,” by Gaston Foote; 
“Wanted—Christian Homes,” by 
Donald M. Maynard; “Making a 
Will Is a Privilege,” by B. A. Whit- 
more; “I Use Bible Teacher for 
Adults,’ by Mrs. Hoyt Bookhart; 
“As the Name Implies,” by Vir- 
ginia Stafford. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


This student quarterly is de- 
signed especially for use in rural 
and small churches. The October- 
December issue has a new cover, 
attractively designed, with a sea- 
sonal emphasis. 

For the first time this periodical 
appears with sixty-four pages, thus 
making possible a magazine section 
with appropriate articles, poems, 
maps, and pictures. 

The International Lessons for 
this quarter, “Great Passages From 
the Bible,” have been written by 
E. D. C. Brewer, associate profes- 
sor of sociology and the rural 
church, at Emory University. In 
the magazine section are articles 
to strengthen the church and the 
home in meeting their obligation to 
God and fellow man. 


ADULT TEACHER 


In “How Can We Prepare to 
Lead a Discussion?” (page 7), Paul 
B. Maves shares ideas he has 
gained in group work. 

With this issue a new series is 
beginning in “The Teacher’s Work- 
shop.” Robert S. Clemmons, staff 
member of the Division of the 
Local Church, will discuss various 
group-technique terms. 

Supplementary articles will be 
found in each issue for use with 
International Lesson Series, Adult 
Fellowship Series, and Adult Bible 
Course. 
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Makes Every Sunday Outstanding! 


For every Sunday in 1957... this new comprehensive com- Written by these well- 
mentary offers the teacher with little training, the teacher known authors: Charles 
with much training, the individual adult, these helps: lesson M. Laymon, Roy L. Smith, 
text in both King James and Revised Standard versions, ex- Roland H. Bainton, Walter 
planation of Bible text by renowned scholars, application of Russell Bowie, Daisy L. 
text to life by Roy L. Smith, step-by-step teaching sugges- Dozier, Rhoda Edmeston, 
tions, plus unit organization, annotated daily Bible readings, Nels F. S. Ferre, Floyd 
articles on special days, suggested audio-visual resources, V. Filson, Harland E. 
maps and line drawings. The 1957 International Lesson An- Hogue, E. Stanley Jones, 
nual provides you with the latest and most reliable informa- Francis E. Kearns, 
tion and materials needed for superior interpretation and Dwight E. Stevenson, 
understanding of the International Sunday School Lessons. Howard E. Tower, Kyle M. 
(AP) tscbebtuasvasass ss. id, GES  Tates. 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 





Get Your Copy of 
The Projector, 1957 


Write for your free copy of “The Projector 
for 1957... a colorful catalog with a com- 
prehensive listing of all audio-visual sup- 
plies. Includes the latest films, filmstrips, 
records, slides and equipment. 


” 














Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore3 e Chicagoll e Cincinnati2 e¢ ODallcs1 © Detroit! @ Kansas City6 
Nashville2 e¢ NewYork11 e Pittsburgh30 e¢ Portland5 e Richmond16 e San Francisco 2 
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